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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘It is a painful fact, but there is no denying it, the mass are the tools of cir- 
cumstance : thistledown on the breeze, straw on the river, their course is shaped 
for them by the currents and eddies of the stream of life.’ 


HEY had been more than a fortnight at Branscomb, and Mr. 
Leyburne had not yet made his appearance. Flora began to feel 
deeply wounded by such persistent neglect. The doctor had been 
twice to and fro between London and the little Devonshire watering- 
place. While he could do so much for friendship and ‘ auld lang 
syne,’ for the remembrance of those boyish days when Mark Cham- 
ney had been his champion and protector, Walter could make no 
sacrifice, take no trouble. And yet she had dared to think he would 
have been moved by a warmer feeling than friendship. 
‘ After all, I must have made a mistake,’ she said to herself with 
a regretful sigh, as she put on her coquettish little hat to go for a 
seaside ramble with the indefatigable doctor, who had only come 
down from London that afternoon, and yet was ready for an evening 
walk; ‘I have been deceived by the kindness of his manner, that 
flattering manner which evidently means nothing. What should a 
poor little schoolgirl know about a young man’s feelings ? We never 
saw any young men at Miss Mayduke’s, except the drawing-master, 
who must have been thirty if he was a day; and we were always 
making mistakes about him. I know Cecilia Todd fancied he was 
breaking his heart for her, till he calmly announced to us one 
morning that he had been engaged for the last five years to the music- 
mistress in a school at Highbury.’ 
It was not without a good many gentle sighs that Flora resigned 
herself to the idea that Mr. Leyburne had never cared very much 
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about her; that he only regarded her as a young person whose com- 
pany was agreeable enough to amuse the leisure of an idle evening, 
and no more. Even after she had settled this matter in her own 
mind, she found herself just as anxious about the arrival of the 
London express—or rather the blundering, rumbling old coach which 
brought passengers from the Long Sutton station—just as expectant 
of a lightly-built, active-looking figure ascending the steep road that 
climbed the cliff to the Cedars. She looked out for him every day, 
from the gothic window of her bleak little dressing-room; and Brans- 
comb seemed less beautiful, and yonder waste of waters less magni- 
ficent every evening, when the passengers from the coach had had 
time to go their several ways, and still Walter came not. 

‘I should have thought he would have hated London in such 
weather as this, and would have seized upon any excuse to get away 
from it,’ mused Flora; ‘those grimy old streets—those everlasting 
squares—that smoky atmosphere! Who would stay in London 
when the woods are full of flowers, and the sea changes colour 
every hour with the changing sky? A painter too, who ought to 
be so fond of Nature. It’s all very well to talk about finishing his 
picture ; but now the Academy is open there can be no reason for 
his being in a hurry. He can’t exhibit the picture before next year.’ 

Mr. Chamney expressed his wonder at the young man’s non- 
appearance, and those remarks of his were somehow painful to 
Flora. She felt as if it were her fault that Walter Leyburne was 
so slow to come. If she had been prettier or more attractive, she 
told herself, he would not have been such a laggard. Her father 
had hinted his wish about Walter too broadly for her to be unaware 
of that fancy.. She knew that he would have liked Walter Ley- 
burne to fall in love with her; that he had given the young man 
every encouragement to avow himself. It was humiliating to think 
that he had hoped in vain; that she lacked the power to win the 
lover her father would have chosen for her. 

‘I’m a poor little insignificant-looking thing,’ she said, as 
she contemplated her small face in the glass—a face whose beauty 
was pale and delicate as the loveliness of a wood anemone, a little 
white flower that a child would tread upon unawares while darting 
after a tall gaudy foxglove. Flora saw no charm in the small oval 
face, the tender gray eyes with their dark lashes, the little cupid’s- 
bow mouth; she felt that she lacked the splendour of beauty which 
a painter would naturally require in the object of his adoration. 
What was she compared with Gulnare the magnificent ? that Gul- 
nare. whose dark and florid charms, eyes big as saucers, lips carmine 
and pouting, she had copied in crayons. She felt herself a very 
poor creature indeed, and wondered that she had ever been so foolish 
as to fancy Walter could care for her. 

This conviction had taken deep root, when one warm June 
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evening brought a glad surprise to dispel it. They had been for 
a long drive to Didmouth—a sister watering-place, with greater 
pretensions both to beauty and fashion than humble Branscomb. 
The doctor had been with them, the day lovely, and they had 
dawdled away a couple of hours pleasantly enough, lunching at the 
hotel by the beach, and strolling through the one narrow street, 
Flora stopping every now and then to look at the lace in rustic shop 
windows—lace which Mark was ever ready to buy for his little girl. 
What could be too good or too rare for her who was all the world to 
him ? 

They had stayed out rather later than usual, and the sun was 
low when their hired wagonette, a homely vehicle, drove up the hill 
to the Cedars. Leaning upon the gate, with folded arms and cigar 
in mouth, was a figure Flora knew but too well. Her heart gave a 
leap at sight of him. All the face of creation changed and bright- 
ened in a moment, glorified by Hope’s supernal light. She had 
given him up; she had told herself that he cared nothing for her, set 
no value even on her sisterly friendship, had never dreamt of win- 
ning her love. His presence seemed to falsify all her forebodings. 
She accepted it at once as the promise of happiness. He cared 
for her a little—nay, perhaps even loved her—or he would hardly _ 
be there. 

His attitude was the perfection of comfortable laziness; arms 
loosely folded, eyes gazing seaward, cigar-smoke curling upward in 
blue wavelets against the rosy evening light. His gaze was so in- 
tent upon yonder expanse of ocean, his thoughts so completely ab- 
stracted, that he did not even hear the wheels of the wagonette—did 
not look up till it stopped in front of him. Then, indeed, he was 
all smiles and brightness, made haste to open the gate, ran on to 
the porch, assisted Flora to alight, and shook hands effusively with 
Mark. 

‘I thought you'd forgotten all about us,’ said Flora’s father, a 
little wounded by his. neglect. 

‘No, indeed; but I’ve had so much to do, and I’ve been rather 
worried.’ 

‘You look like it. Late hours, I daresay, young gentleman. 
Never mind; you'll leave off that sort of thing when you’ve a nice 
little wife to keep you in order.’ 

Walter coloured like a girl, and stole a guilty look at innocent 
Flora, whose face was radiant with happiness. No one could mis- 
take that expression; no one could misread the deep joy shining 
out of those clear eyes. Dr. Ollivant had seen her face light up 
just now, and knew what that happy look meant. What would he 
not have given to have caused that brightness? What sacrifice 
would he have counted too costly? 

‘Indeed I did not forget your kind invitation, Mr. Chamney,’ 
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pleaded Walter; ‘but I couldn’t get away sooner. I had one or 
two little bits of business to settle before I could leave London.’ 

‘Business! One would think you were a merchant. However, 
here you are. We must be satisfied if we get the leavings of your 
time, mustn’t we, Flora ?’ added Mark, with a touch of bitterness. 

‘Of course, papa. Mr. Leyburne has his profession to think of 
before everything,’ replied Flora, in a sweet excusing tone, as if 
she could have forgiven anything in this modern Raffaelle. 

Walter coloured again. He had not touched a brush since the 
Chamneys left town. 

‘Dear Miss Chamney,’ he said, ‘you are always so good. I 
should be miserable if your papa thought I did not value his invita- 
tion, and the privilege of being down here. Honestly, I could not 
come sooner.’ 

‘My dear fellow, do you suppose any one doubts your word ?’ 
said Mark heartily. 

Some one did doubt it—the doctor, whose watchful eye had 
noted the young man’s embarrassment, that red flag of distress 
which he had hung out more than once during this brief dialogue. 

‘There’s something not quite right here,’ thought Cuthbert 
Ollivant. ‘A pity, since this foolish child is so fond of him.’ 

After this they went indoors and sat down to a comfortable tea- 
dinner, and every one seemed happy. Walter rattled almost as 
gaily as of old in the cheerful Fitzroy-square evenings. Flora sat 
between her father and the new arrival, Dr. Ollivant opposite. The 
table was small, and they made the snuggest possible family party; 
the doctor carving and making himself generally useful, but not talk- 
ing very much, not by any means so eloquent as he had been wont 
to be when they were only a trio. But no one marked the change. 
Mr. Chamney leaned back in his easy-chair, sipping his tea, and 
watching and listening to the two young people. It was so pleasant 
to him to hear their fresh young voices, to sun himself in their 
smiles and glad looks. And Walter, who had little more resistance 
than a bright water-flower, which moves with every motion of the 
stream whereon it grows, suffered himself to be beguiled by the 
influence of the hour, and behaved just as if there had been no 
such person as Loo in existence; as if that moonlit journey from 
Thames Ditton had been nothing more than a dream. 

Flora had hired a piano, of course, being as little able to exist 
without music of some kind as the canaries to dispense with their 

daily rations of bird-seed. After tea they went to work at the old 
duets, the tender bits of Mozart, the old-fashioned English ballads 
which seemed to have been composed on purpose for Flora, so ex- 
quisitely did that fresh young voice express words and melody. 
Flora’s singing was the one fascination which Walter could not resist. 
Her talk was not so vigorous or amusing as Loo’s, her beauty far 
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less striking or varied ; but her song never failed to enrapture him. 
While he listened he was her slave. Mark Chamney sat at the 
open window, half in and half out of the room, smoking his cigar, 
and listening contentedly to his little girl’s singing. He did not 
know that it was absolutely perfect of its kind. He only knew 
that it was just the kind of singing he best liked. 

It gave him unspeakable happiness to see those two together 
again, and to fancy that the link which he had dreamed of between 
them was as strong as ever. He had been unhappy at the young 
man’s apparent hanging back; but he, like Flora, accepted his 
coming as a sign of loyalty and devotion. 

‘ How could he help loving my little girl ?’ thought Mark. 

After the singing Flora, who was now in the highest spirits, took 
Walter to see her new domain—the garden which grew so little, 
the wall which was to be covered with myrtle and roses when they 
came back to Branscomb next year; for they meant to come, Flora 
told Mr. Leyburne ; they liked Branscomb too well to be tired of it 
in a single summer. 

‘You can join us in our ramble, if you like, Dr. Ollivant,’ she 
said graciously; and then, feeling that she had been somewhat 
neglectful of her father’s friend since Walter’s arrival, she added an 
entreaty: ‘Do come, please, and help me to illustrate the beauties 
of Branscomb. They call it illustration, don’t they, at the pano- 
ramas? Do come with us, Dr. Ollivant.’ 

What could he do but obey? 

‘ Being your slave, what should I do but tend upon the hours and 
times of your desire ?’ he said, with a light laugh; and flung away 
his half-smoked cigar, and gave Flora his arm, as much as to say, 
‘If I go with you, I will have something.’ 

Walter could not very well ask for the other arm, which would 
have seemed like pinioning such a poor little thing as Flora. So 
he strolled by her side, and they crossed the moonlit grass—the moon 
had grown old and young again since Loo’s day in the country— 
and went along by the edge of the cliff, upon a narrow path that 
had a delightfully dangerous look, and promenaded the little bit of 
parade, where Flora made Walter admire the quaint old wooden 
houses, with no two windows alike, twinkling gaily with lights; for 
visitors had now begun to arrive at Branscomb for the bathing 
season. Then she took him down to the pebbly beach, which was 
loose and uncomfortable for the feet, but infinitely picturesquae— 
a broken irregular line of beach, making a shallow bay—with fisher- 
men’s boats and tackle scattered about in every direction, and the 
whitest, most rustic of coastguard stations standing boldly out on 
a little promontory in the distance. 

‘You'll paint some delightful sea-pieces, won’t you?’ asked 
Flora. ‘ Dear little fisher-boys and fisher-girls with ruddy com- 
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plexions and big feet and hands, and their mouths open as if they 
were in the act of swallowing the sea-breeze, and a salt sea-weedy 
look about everything.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Walter, with his languid air ; ‘ unless I felt pretty 
sure of becoming a Hook or a Stanfield, I couldn’t give my mind to 
sea-scapes, or fisherman’s boys, or brown-sailed luggers, or any of 
those varieties of sea-coast life which people so keenly appreciate in 
every exhibition of pictures.’ 

‘I forgot; you are going to be a Holman Hunt or a Millais,’ 
said Flora, with a shade of disappointment. It would have been so 
nice to sit on the beach all through the sunny morning, sheltered 
by a canvas umbrella, watching Walter sketch, and improving her- 
self by his example. ‘I tried to sketch by myself,’ she said dole- 
fully, ‘when we first came. But my sea used to get so muddy, and 
my skies would come out like mottled soap, so I gave it up in 
despair.’ 

‘You dear foolish child,’ said Walter sagely—he had come to 
Branscomb sternly resolved to treat Flora in all things as a child, a 
sweet younger sister, and to go back unfettered and uncommitted— 
‘ why are you always dabbling in colours, instead of trying to master 
the difficulties of form? I thought you were going to work at that 
cast of a foot I gave you.’ 

‘That big, muscular, plaster-of-Paris foot!’ sighed Flora. ‘I 
did work at it honestly for the first few days; I did it in ever so 
many positions. But feet are so uninteresting, and there was 
the sea looking lovely before my windows, and moist colours are so 
tempting, I couldn’t help trying my hand at the little fisher boats, 
and the blue dancing waves !’ 

They left the beach, and peeped at the small original Branscomb, 
the fishermen’s cottages sunk below the level of the road, which had 
risen with the march of ages, reducing the cottage parlours to cellars. 
- It was all quaintly ancient and picturesque ; and Walter owned that, 
. for any painter who did not aspire to the classic, Branscomb would 
be full of subject. 

‘It’s just the place for a man who wants to paint pot-boilers,’ he 
said. ‘There’s not a corner of the village that wouldn’t make a 
little rustic bit which would be a safe five-and-twenty guineas before 
the first week in May was out. But, thank Heaven and my uncle 
Ferguson, I can get on without pot-boilers. I’ll do a little picture 
for your father though, Flora, if you think he’d like it—-a souvenir . 
of Branscomb.’ 

‘ Of course he’d like it. He’d be charmed with it. How good 
of you to think of such a thing!’ exclaimed Flora. ‘And now we 
must go home, or papa will be sitting up too late.’ 

This was the beginning of a fortnight of summer days, in which 
Flora was completely happy. 
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Dr. Ollivant went back to his duties the day after Walter’s 
arrival, promising to return in a fortnight, and making as light of 
the journey as if it had been the hour and a quarter between London 
and Brighton. Dr. Ollivant departed, but he was not essential to 
Flora’s happiness. She was indeed happier without him, now that 
she had Walter for her companion; for she was dimly conscious 
that, let the doctor be never so civil, he was not the less antagonistic 
to Mr. Leyburne. Cynical speeches seemed to slide unawares from 
those thin firm lips; nay, by a simple elevation of the eyebrows the 
doctor’s expressive face could indicate how poorly he thought of this 
paragon of youths. Flora felt it a relief, therefore, to be alone with 
Walter and her father, to feel that there was no element of cynicism 
or disbelief in the painter’s genius, or the painter’s future, among 
them. 

So they sailed upon that summer sea, or went for long excur- 
sions in the wagonette, exploring every nook and corner of the 
country, or they dawdled away the long sunlit days on the beach, 
reading, sketching, dozing. Mr. Chamney, at least, got rid of a 
considerable portion of the summer afternoons in placid slumber ; 
while Walter and Flora sat beside him talking, or reading poetry in 
low monotonous murmurs, slumberous as the gentle plash of wave- 
lets against the beach. This holiday.of mind and hand, this utter 
idleness beside the sea, seemed sweeter than any leisure Walter had 
ever known. He was not in love with Flora—he reminded himself 
of that fact half a dozen times a day with a remorseful pang, when 
he had been betrayed into some lover-like speech, which was calcu- 
lated to mislead this tender innocent who loved him so well. He 
knew that he was very dear to her; he had read the secret a hun- 
dred times in the artless face, had been told it over and over again 
by the artless lips. 

‘She is the dearest: little girl in the world,’ he said to himself, 
‘and Chamney is a dear old fellow, and I’m bound to marry 
her.’ 

And then there flashed back upon him the vision of that moonlit 
road between Kingston and Wimbledon, and memory recalled the 
words he had said to Louisa Gurner, the stolen kiss in the lane, those 
deep dark eyes into which he had looked for one passionate moment 
with love that recked not of worldly wisdom’s restraining power—love 
which in that one moment had been master of his soul—love before 
whose fierce tide all barriers of circumstance had gone down. He 
remembered Loo, and it seemed a hard thing to forsake her; poor 
Loo, who had been turned out of her wretched home for his sake, 
perchance with blighted name; for the social law of Voysey-street 
upon the subject of reputation was stern as the laws of Belgravia. 
Black sheep lived there and were tolerated; but the mark once set 
upon them remained indelible, and they were only tolerated in their 
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character of black sheep, and had to suffer the sting of sarcastic 
reference to past peccadilloes upon the smallest provocation. 

Loo had suffered in her tenderest feeling —her love for her 
reprobate father. Loo had possibly suffered the loss of that irre- 
coverable treasure, woman’s good name. Mr. Leyburne had done 
his best for her, after his lights, by placing her forthwith in the 
-eare of the Miss Tompions of Thurlow House, Kensington, where 
she was to be thoroughly grounded in all the branches of a useful 
modern education. He had told the elder Miss Tompion that he 
intended his protégée to remain in her care three years, and that 
lady had assured him of her power to impart a sound education in 
that period, and to qualify her pupil for the post of governess to 
children under twelve years of age. 

‘ Accomplishments,’ said Miss Tompion, ‘are flowers of slow 
growth ; but if Miss Gurner have a taste for music—’ 

‘She has!’ cried Walter eagerly. 

‘She may be able to impart instruction in music to girls of 
twelve after three years’ painstaking study on her own part. She 
is painstaking, I hope ?’ 

Walter did not know. He knew that this poor girl had worked 
hard at the dull slavery of household toil, that she had a mind quick 
to learn; but could not answer for her perseverance or laborious- 
ness in this new path she was about to tread. 

‘She is very quick in learning anything,’ he answered, ‘ and has 
a remarkable love of literature—especially poetry.’ 

Miss Tompion looked doubtful. 

‘A taste for poetry, acquired under the guidance of a cultivated 
understanding, after education has formed the mind, is a source of 
delight to its possessor,’ she said solemnly; ‘ but an ignorant un- 
disciplined love of poetry in an ill-regulated mind I should consider 
a fatal tendency, and one I should deem it my duty to check, even 
to the verge of severity,’ added Miss Tompion, with an awful look 
at Loo, who was crying behind her veil. 

Walter recalled this little scene in the primly-furnished drawing- 
room at Thurlow House, and remembered with keenest pang how 
Loo had cast herself sobbing on his shoulder at parting. 

‘It’s ever so much worse than Voysey-street,’ she had whispered 
to him. ‘ Do—do ask father to take me back! Ill go back to the 
scrubbing, the dirt, the debt—anything would be better than this !’ 

‘This’ meant Miss Tompion’s solemn aspect, as she stood tall 
and straight, the incarnate image of starched propriety, in the midst 
of that temple of Minerva, the Thurlow House drawing-room, an 
apartment in which not a chair was ever seen out of its appointed 
space. 

He had left Loo in this ladylike imprisonment, after giving a 
reference to his solicitor, which had convinced Miss Tompion of 
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Loo’s respectability; a fact she might have been inclined to question, 
had it not been supported by the solicitor’s guarantee. That claret- 
coloured silk dress and Louisa’s striking appearance had gone a 
little against Mr. Leyburne’s protégée in the well-ordered mind of 
the schoolmistress. 

Having disposed of Louisa’s life for the next three years, Mr. 
Leyburne might be fairly said to have relinquished all farther con- 
cernment in her fortunes or fate. Certain quarterly payments he 
would have to make during her pupilage; but at its termination 
she would go out into the world an independent, self-supporting 
young woman, and the thought of her need trouble him no more. 
Yet, in having done this much, he felt as if he had done nothing 
for her—absolutely nothing—when weighed against that one stolen 
kiss in the shadowy lane. 

The image of the absent Louisa, therefore, was apt to come 
between Mr. Leyburne and Flora when he was most inclined to 
be happy, and it always brought perplexing thoughts in its train. 
There were hours when it seemed to him that Flora’s sweetness of 
disposition was the one charm which a man should choose to brighten 
his life ; there were other hours when he thought that Flora might 
be but a childish helpmate for one who hoped to be distinguished 
by and by. 

Mark Chamney looked on meanwhile, innocent as one of the 
sheep he had reared on the Darling Downs, and told himself that 
all was well, and his little girl’s future a settled thing. Who could 
see those two together and doubt their love for each other? 

‘I always felt that it must be so,’ he said to himself; ‘I always 
knew that Providence meant them for one another. Providence is 
too good to leave my little girl alone in a cold unloving world. God 
has raised up a heart to comfort and cherish her when I am called 
away.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘ The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 

Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 

Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink, 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm.’ 


Art the end of the fortnight the doctor came back, looking all the 
worse for his London work, haggard and pale and careworn. His 
friends noticed the alteration. He had been working too hard, they 
said. 

Unhappily for Dr. Ollivant, however, it was not professional 
labour that had wrought the change in him. He had been trying 
to live without Flora, trying to forget the charm of her presence, 
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schooling himself to endure his life without her or any hope of future 
union with her; trying his uttermost, and failing piteously. Love, 
when he fastens on a victim of Cuthbert Ollivant’s age, is not the 
tricksy spirit that leads youth along the path of pleasure with a chain 
of roses. The Eros of middle-life is an implacable master, who binds 
his slave with fetters of iron, and drives him with an iron goad. 

Mark Chamney welcomed his old schoolfellow with more than 
usual heartiness. He was happier than when they had parted, 
happy in the assurance of Flora’s future. The grip of his hand had 
all its old strength. 

‘You look all the better for Branscomb, Mark,’ said the doctor. 

‘DoI? Well, you see, I’ve been enjoying myself more than 
usual this last week or so.’ 

‘ Hardly complimentary to me,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Don’t suppose I haven’t missed you, Ollivant, for I have. My 
pleasure has been purely vicarious. I enjoyed seeing our youngsters 
together. Walter and Flora have been so delighted with the place 
and the fine weather and, each other. It has done my heart good 
to watch them.’ 

The doctor’s face clouded, as it always did at any mention of 
Walter Leyburne. Master of himself as he was in all other re- 
spects, he had not yet learned to govern himself in this. 

They had planned various excursions for the week—a drive to 
an old church among the verdant wooded hills, called Tadmor in the 
Wilderness ; a church which had long been disused except in con- 
nection with the picturesque secluded burial-ground that stretched at 
its feet; a church which, according to west-country tradition, was 
one of the oldest in England. 

The wagonette was in attendance at eleven o’clock next morning, 
and Flora prepared with a neatly-packed basket, containing a pigeon- 
pie and a pound-cake, a punnet of big scarlet strawberries and a 
bottle of cream, with other bottles, et cetera, which made the basket 
rather heavy. She had shawls and rugs in abundance, lest dear 
papa should feel cold, and was full of loving care for his safety. 

Walter was to be coachman, an office for which he had begged 
earnestly. Mark took the seat at his side, so Flora and the doctor 
sat opposite each other in the wagonette, an arrangement which filled 
the doctor with delight. He had come back to Branscomb reckless 
of the future, determined to get just as much happiness as he could 
get out of the present, without afterthought or calculation. To sit 
opposite to her in that rustic vehicle; to see every change of shadow 
and sunlight that flitted across her innocent face ; to talk to her and 
listen to her gentle intelligent replies; to be with her undisturbed, 
her companion and friend and counsellor! What deeper joy need 
he ask of the present hour than this ? 

He shut his eyes to the future, therefore, and abandoned him- 
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self, heart and soul, to this immediate happiness. Mr. Chamney 
was in a talkative mood; went over his Australian experiences— 
familiar ground to Walter; and the young man had about as much 
as he could do to attend to his companion and the horse—no time 
for turning round to talk to Flora, except for an occasional word or 
two about the beauty of the landscape. Three of the party had to 
alight a good many times to walk up the hills, which are of the 
steepest in this district. But the doctor insisted that Mark should 
keep his place—such hills as these were not for him to climb. He 
assented with a sigh. 

‘It’s a hard thing to get old and feeble,’ he said. ‘ When I think 
of the mountains I’ve scaled in Australia, and find myself unequal to 
these molehills, I am disagreeably reminded of age and decay.’ 

Walter led the horse, and Flora and the doctor walked side by 
side. He told her all about the wild-flowers she gathered from the 
steep green banks beside the road: their names, their properties—all 
the attributes that tradition or poetry had given them. 

‘ To think of your being a botanist !’ exclaimed Flora, wondering 
at his knowledge. 

‘I should be a poor physician if I didn’t know as much about 
simples as an old woman. There was a time when the world was, 
for the most part, doctored by old women; Hecate-like hags who 
found healing—or sometimes death—in every hedge. There is hardly 
a leaf in yonder bank which might not be used for good or ill. 
Nature has no negatives.’ 

The drive lasted a long time in this leisurely fashion, walking 
up all the hills, and walking down the steepest descents, loitering 
on lofty spots to admire the landscape, stopping at a roadside farm- 
house for a draught of new milk, and otherwise dawdling, so that it 
was two o’clock when they mounted the last hill, and found them- 
selves at the gate of the old burial-ground. 

It would have been a sacrilegious thing to picnic among tomb- 
stones, so they carried the basket into a little bit of wood which bor- 
dered the old churchyard. The horse and vehicle were disposed of at 


‘an adjacent farmhouse—the only dwelling in sight of the church. 


Utter silence reigned in the wood—silence and solemn beauty. 
Who can wonder that unenlightened man worshipped his deity in 
groves and woods? ‘To every mind the forest has a sacred air, and 
seems the natural temple of the invisible God. Darkness and silence 
are His attributes, and here they reign perpetual. 

Flora drew closer to her father, awed by the silence, as they 
entered this little world ofshadow. That joyous spirit was suddenly 
clouded. Darkness and shadow reminded her of that awful shade 
which walks this world of ours, and hovers near us even in our 
gayest moments. She put her hand through Mark’s arm, and 
looked up at his wan face. 
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‘You are not tired, dearest papa ?’ 
‘No, Baby, not more tired than usual.’ 

‘ That sounds as if you were always tired,’ ine said anxiously. 

‘ Well, darling, I don’t pretend to be the fellow I was ten years 
ago in Queensland. But I mean to enjoy myself to-day for all that, 
so you needn’t look unhappy, pretty one. Whatever span of life I 
have, remember that my latter days have been very pleasant, and that 
you have made their sunshine—always remember that, little one.’ 

Flora threw herself on his breast with a sob. 

‘Papa, papa, you pierce my heart when you speak like that, 
as if we were not to have many happy years together—as if God 
could be cruel enough to part us.’ 

‘We must never call God cruel,’ said Mark solemnly. ‘ Re- 
member Him who knew deeper sorrow than man’s wildest grief, 
yet did not complain.’ 

The girl choked back her tears, and clung even more fondly to 
the father’s arm. 

‘ After all,’ said Mark Chamney gaily, ‘I daresay when our 
parting does come it will be to the sound of wedding-bells. My 
darling will think it no hardship to leave me when she departs with 
the husband of her choice.’ 

‘No, papa; no husband shall ever take me away from you! 
Whoever wants me for a wife must make his home in my father’s 
house. But I am a poor little insignificant thing, and I don’t suppose 
any one will ever want to marry me. I feel as if I was born to be an 
old maid. See how fond I am of canaries! That’s an awful sign.’ 

Mark Chamney laughed aloud—the old genial laugh which 
neither pain nor weakness had changed. 

‘Why, Baby, do you think I’m blind? Do you suppose I can’t 
see the state of the case between you and Walter ?’ , 

‘ Papa,’ said Flora seriously, ‘ he doesn’t care a bit for me.’ 

‘Then I don’t know what caring means.’ 

‘Indeed, papa, you are quite mistaken. He likes me very well, 
perhaps, as a younger sister; but no more than that, I know.’ 

‘Mistaken! pshaw! as if my eyes were not keener than yours. 
It’s the lookers-on who see the most of the game, Flora. But 
perhaps you don’t like him ?’ 

Flora was silent. Her father looked down at the sweet young face 
suffused with blushes—eyelids drooping, with tears on their dark lashes. 

‘Never mind, darling ; I won’t ask for an answer. J know, and 
the future will show which of us was right. And now, no more 
serious talk to-day. You enjoyed the drive up here, Baby ?’ 

‘O, yes, papa; the scenery is so lovely.’ 

‘ And Ollivant is a pleasant companion, eh ?’ 

‘A delightful companion, papa. I felt a little cross at first 
when we set out—’ 


. 
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‘ At not having Walter ?’ 

‘I didn’t say that.’ 

‘ Of course not, Baby.’ 

‘ But Dr. Ollivant talked so nicely that I couldn’t help being 
interested. He seems to know everything, and understand every- 
thing—and he is so kind and thoughtful. I shall never be dis- 
agreeable about him again, papa.’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear that, Flora, for Ollivant and Leyburne 
are the only friends we have. Come, we'd better make this our 
halting-place. The other two will find us presently.’ 

The other two had remained behind to see to the horse, and 
carry the basket between them. The halting-place Mark had chosen 
was a little opening in the wood, which revealed the wide-spreading 
panorama beyond, as seen through an arch of greenery. A tiny 
brook of clearest water rippled over the pebbles at their feet; a 
rugged bank crowned with tall pines offered a comfortable seat. 
Here Mark spread his furry rug, and stretched himself out in luxu- 
rious ease; while Flo’s soprano voice called from a little knoll to 
give the basket-bearers notice of their destination. They arrived 
almost immediately, and the basket was unpacked with all the gaiety 
which usually attends the emptying of a picnic hamper. It was 
such a thoroughly silvan business altogether—the feast of the 
simplest—the banqueters the most temperate. 

Dr. Ollivant, the grave physician, the man upon whom premature 
age was wont to sit as a garment, the recognised authority upon 
cardiac disease, was to-day the gayest and, to all appearance, the 
happiest of the revellers. There was not enough alcohol in that 
modest bottle of La Rose which the three men shared among them 
to inspire a spurious merriment—it was all genuine mirth; and 
Mark listened and looked on admiringly, while Flora and the doctor 
talked. Walter, on the contrary, was more silent than usual. He 
was thinking of Loo’s day in the country, and of what deep rap- 
ture such a scene as this would have inspired in that ardent soul. 
He remembered how she had spoken of the Forest, meaning Epping. 
It would have been pleasant to see her dark eyes glow with delight 
at sight of yonder wide sweep of hill and valley, verdure and woodland. 

But it was a vain thought. Loo was treading the scholastic 
mill under the stern eye of Miss Tompion, and never more must he 
and she make holiday together. 

The idea of her imprisonment, the memory of her last implor- 
ing look, saddened the painter in spite of himself: He hardly heard 
Flora’s fresh young voice, or the doctor’s graver tones. He began 
to feel tired of this holiday-life—tired even of Nature’s beauty. The 
whole thing seemed childish. He turned from Dr. Ollivant with a scorn- 
ful look, wondering that a man with some claim to intellectual distinc- 
tion should be capable of finding delight’in such foalish pleasures. 
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Mark Chamney noticed his moodiness. P 
‘Why, what’s the matter with you, Walter? You and Ollivant 
are like the old man and woman in the weather-glass—when one 


~ comes out, the other disappears. Your spirits were high enough 


yesterday, but now that Ollivant’s here, they seem to have gone 
down to zero.’ 

‘I am not so learned as the doctor,’ sneered Walter, ‘and am 
not capable of enlightening Miss Chamney upon woodland tradi- 
tions and superstitions with the eloquence and erudition which have 
distinguished his conversation this morning.’ 

‘ Jealous!’ thought Mark, pleased. ‘Poor fellow! He’s over 
head and ears in love with my little girl, and is jealous even of 
Ollivant.’ 

Walter rose directly the simple feast was finished. 

‘I'll go for a ramble among the hills over there,’ he said, ‘ while 
you all amuse yourselves exploring church and churchyard. I want 
to stretch my legs a little after that long drive.’ 

Flora looked disappointed. 

‘ Don’t you want to see the church ?’ she exclaimed—‘ the oldest 
in England.’ 

‘I have no passion for old churehes ; but I'll come back in time 
for a look at it. We sha’n’t leave here in a hurry, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, we can stay till five,’ answered Mark, looking at his watch. 
‘It’s just three. That gives you young people a couple of hours to 
amuse yourselves as you like. I shall indulge myself with a nap.’ 

He made himself comfortable upon the rug, Flora assisting. She 
had forgotten nothing that could insure his comfort. She had 
brought an air pillow for his head, and the softest of Shetland shawls 
to enfold him in its fleecy web. 

Not once did she look up at Walter as she knelt by the invalid’s 
rustic couch. She, too, would have liked a ramble among those 
verdant hills ; but it was not for her to propose it. She felt that he 
was unkind for wishing to leave her—that ofall vain dreams her 
father’s was vainest. 

‘Yet, only yesterday, I thought that he cared for me,’ she said 
to herself, with sorrowful resignation. 

Walter lit his cigar, gave his friends a careless nod of farewell, 
and departed, promising to return in an hour. 

Mark composed himself for slumber. 

‘You'd better take my little girl over the church,’ he said to 
the doctor; ‘that young fellow won’t be back till it’s time for us 
to start, I daresay. He’s gone to think out some grand idea for a 
new picture, I’ll be bound.’ 

Flora sighed gently. Yes; that was it, perhaps. True artists 
must live sometimes apart, in a kind of cloudland. It was wrong 
of her to feel vexed with Walter for liking a lonely ramble. 
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‘ Shall we go and explore the old church ?’ asked Dr. Ollivant, 
after an interval of placid silence. Mark Chamney was fast asleep 
by this time. 

‘If you please,’ said Flora, waking froma reverie. ‘If you 
think papa will be quite safe here.’ 

‘I do not think any danger can assail him. There is no 
treacherous east wind. We may safely leave him for half an hour, 
and we shall be within call if he wants us.’ 

Flora rose, and they went away together, side by side. Ah, 
happy, if life could have gone on thus, thought the doctor. He 
would have asked no higher i ae than the passionless joys of 
this summer afternoon. 

A little gate opened out of the wood into the old burial- 
ground, and they went in among rustic tombstones, moss-grown 
and decaying, with here and there a modern monument of higher 
pretensions, and here and there a humble wooden headboard with 
rudely-cut inscription. The ground was irregular; on one side of 
the church a sleepy hollow, sheltered by perfume-breathing limes, 
a chestnut or two, and a rugged old oak which spread its branches 
wide over one quiet corner; on the other side, an open plateau com- 
manding a wide range of country. 

The church looked like a forgotten church in a forgotten land. 
The ivy had pushed in among the decaying stones of the tower, 
loosening the masonry; time and weather had honeycombed the 
stones in some places, and a heap of fallen rubbish in one corner 
hinted at swift-coming ruin. The upper half of the tower had been 
patched with boards on the windward side, and the lower half, 
which had once been the entrance to the church, was occupied by a 
clay-stained barrow, a pickaxe and spade, and some loose planks— 
the gravedigger’s dismal plant. 

After making the circuit of the church they found the village 
guardian of the temple, a man who was at once sexton and grave- 
digger and gardener—not that this churchyard in the wilderness 
knew much of the gardener’s care, but here and there he pegged 
up a wandering rose-brier, or cut down a bank of dock and thistle. 

He let them into the church, whose interior presented no re- 
markable feature—save, indeed, a primeval simplicity suggestive of 
a departed age. There flourished, on tall slate tablets, the Ten 
Commandments ; that pillar of faith by which old-fashioned church- 
men stand stanchly in these days of change. The most evangelical 
mind might have been satisfied that here at least lurked no popish 
blandishments, no trappings of Rome. Bare benches, a pulpit like 
a packing-case, bare walls rudely plastered, a brick floor, a cupboard 
for the sacred books, another cupboard for the parson’s surplice, a 
tablet or two to the honour and glory of departed churchwardens 
who had made small bequests for the support of the church—no 
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more. The ivy creeping in at the diamond-paned casements, the 
blue sky seen athwart the dark tracery of an over-shadowing yew— 
these were the only beautiful things to be seen in the church of 
Tadmor in the Wilderness. Flora’s interest was soon exhausted. 
That dull gray interior suggested no romantic memories—only the 
idea of fat farmers and their families worshipping in that barn-like 
edifice, Sunday after Sunday, with sluggish souls attuned to their 
sluggish lives. 

They went back to the burial-ground, and here Flora found 
ample food for thought. She looked at the ages of the dead, and 
felt a little shock whenever she came to the record of some sleeper 
who had numbered less than her father’s years when he was called 
away. Alas, how many, even in that rural region where death 
should be a tardy visitant, had been summoned in life’s meridian ! 
She turned from the tombstones with a shuddering sigh. The 
doctor, close at her side, and ever watchful of her face, noted look 
and sigh, and guessed the current of her thoughts. 

‘How hard that death should walk the world stealthily!’ she said. 
‘Ifthere were one appointed hour for all to die, the common doom would 
be easier to bear. We should know the end must come, and prepare 
for it—prepare for death—prepare for parting. There would be no 
agony of suspense—no wavering hopes and fears. It is the surprise 
that is so cruel. Those we love are not taken from us in the course 
of nature, but snatched away unawares. Tread where we may, we 
are on the edge of a grave. The days of man are threescore years 
and ten, says the Scripture. But that is not true. Look at my 
father,’ she cried passionately, bursting into tears; ‘can you promise 
me that he will live to be seventy?’ 

Those tears unmanned the doctor. Passion, so long restrained, 
slipped the leash. In a moment he was on his knees upon the 
grassy mound, clasping Flora’s hands as she leaned against the 
sunken headstone, covering the poor little hands with kisses. 

‘ My love, be comforted!’ he cried; ‘ God will not leave you 
desolate. If one great love must be taken from you, there shall be 
another—greater, stronger, more utterly devoted—to replace the 
lost affection. My darling, don’t shrink from me like that. There 
never was a woman loved better than I love you—rarely a woman 
loved so well. You must have guessed it—you must have known 
it—even though to your mind I seem old and grave, and outside the 
pale of love and hope. Flora, pity me!’ 

That last appeal—a cry of anguish so utter—touched her in 
spite of her pained surprise. 

‘ Pity you, Dr. Ollivant ?’ she said gently. ‘I do indeed pity you, 
if you can be so foolish—if there is any meaning in this wild talk.’ 

‘Meaning! It is the one meaning of my life. I never carried 
away the memory of a woman’s face till I saw yours. The loveliest 
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have passed before me like pictures in a gallery, or making even less 
impression on my mind. But I saw you—knew you—watched all 
your pretty looks, your gentle womanly ways—and my mind opened 
to the understanding of a new world. Love and hope and home 
and wife and children—the idlest words men speak had not been 
emptier words for me till then. I knew you, and home and wife 
became the one purpose of my existence. God knows I have tried 
to do without that vain dream—to live without you; but I cannot 
—TI cannot. If you will not be my wife, there is nothing before 
me but misery.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ faltered Flora, very pale—frightened by the 
force of this passion, so terrible in its stern reality; not in the 
least like any lover’s talk she had ever imagined—‘ sincerely sorry 
that you should think of anything so impossible. Pray be reason- 
able, dear Dr. Ollivant ; remember the difference of our ages.’ 

‘It did not hinder my loving you—it would not prevent my 
making your life happy—if you would only trust me. I would be 
husband and father in one; protector, guide. Your youth, your 
innocence, your gentle yielding nature, need a stronger helpmate 
than some boy-lover whom you might choose for the brightness of 
his glance, the sunlight on his hair. Boy-and-girl love is a pretty 
thing in poetry, Flora, but poor stuff to stand the wear and tear of 
life. Trust a love that is the outcome of manhood, the fruit of a 
ripened mind, rather than that careless fancy of youth which is 
fleeting as the foam upon a shallow river.’ 

‘O, dear,’ said Flora, in sheer distress of mind, ‘ what can you 
see in me—-a poor little insignificant creature that no one notices ? 
You who are so clever—you who know everything.’ 

‘I never knew love till I knew you, Flora, or youth, or hope. 
You brought me the bloom of my late youth. At the time when 
other men are young, I was old. Iam as young as the youngest 
now. The heart is the true timekeeper.’ 

‘You are so good, so wise, so true a friend to papa,’ faltered 
Flora, half frightened, half flattered. There was a thrilling sense 
of power, of her own importance, in finding herself loved like this— 
a novel intoxication. Her glance softened, the tender curve of her 
lip relaxed into a gentle smile. She was sorry for the doctor’s 
infatuation—a little proud of having inspired a passion so romantic. 
‘If I had never known any one else—’ she said hesitatingly. 

‘If you had never known him’ cried Cuthbert, hope rekindled 
by her softness, and with hope jealous anger. ‘If I had come first, 
and come alone, I might have had my chance. He robbed me—he 
who is incapable of an honest love.’ 

‘ How dare you say that?’ exclaimed Flora, flaming out. No name 
had been spoken—no name was needed to indicate the subject of their 
speech. ‘ What right have you to set yourself up as his jndge ?’ 
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‘No right, Flora, but some experience of mankind. It is not 
hate or jealousy that speaks when I tell you that Walter Leyburne 
is incapable of a noble self-sacrificing love. It is conviction. ‘‘ Un- 
stable in all things, thou shalt not excel.” He will never be a 
famous painter, for he is not true to his art. He will never be a 
faithful lover, for he has no constancy of purpose. He is that shift- 
ing sand which never bore a noble edifice. He is that wandering 
star of whom the apostle speaks: ‘‘ Clouds they are without water, 
carried about of winds; trees whose fruit withereth, without fruit, 
twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” ’ 

‘It is shameful of you to speak against him; shameful, cow- 
ardly to depreciate him in his absence; and to quote the gospel 
against him, as if St. Jude had any unkind feeling about poor Wal- 
ter,’ added Flora, restraining her tears with a struggle. ‘ Mr. Ley- 
burne is nothing to me, or, at the most, only a friend; but I detest 
people who speak against my friends.’ 

‘Then you detest me, Flora ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘TI am sorry for that.’ 

‘I detest you when you are unjust and unkind,’ said Flora, half 
relenting. ‘Of course I can’t altogether hate you, for you are papa’s 
friend—his doctor too. You hold the keys of life and death, per- 
haps. O, be kind to him—take care of him! Don’t punish me by 
neglecting him !’ 

‘Am I quite a dastard? Flora, if the waste of all my life could 
prolong your father’s for a year beyond God’s limit, I would sur- 
render my life as freely for your pleasure as if it were a cup of water 
given to a thirsty wayfarer. What sacrifice of self would I not make 
for your sake—ay, even to the last worst sacrifice of all—to see you 
happy with another? On my soul and honour, if I had thought 
Walter Leyburne the man to render your life happy, this wild prayer 
of to-day should have remained unspoken. I would have locked my 
lips. No temptation—not even the sight of your tears—should 
have beguiled me from my steadfast silence. I would have gone 
down to the grave, adoring you to the last hour of my life, but 
with my love untold. I have strength and will and courage enough 
even for that, Flora.’ 

‘I know you are great. I believe you are good,’ answered the 
girl, looking up at him with wondering eyes, awed by the depth and 
strength of his passion; ‘too good to make me unhappy by talking 


of this foolish love—so foolish, since I am so unworthy of it.’ 


‘No, you are more than worthy. What is there on this earth 
better than youth and innocence for a man to adore? My tender 
violet, fresh and bright with the dew of life’s morning, no ripe red 
rose that ever flaunted her beauty in the midday sun owns your 
gentle charm. O, Flora, can you not choose between a weak waver- 
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ing fancy like Walter Leyburne’s and a love so strong as mine? 
Alas, you know not how much I renounce for your sake, how sternly 
I had planned my career, and how little room there was in the plan 
of it for an absorbing passion. I never thought that love could be 
needful to my life till I knew you. You have awakened a dormant 
soul, Flora; you are bound to cherish, to succour it. Do not thrust 
it from you to perish in outer darkness. For me there is no medium 
between delight and despair—the blessedness of being loved by you 
and the blank misery of existence without you.’ 

His words took deeper meaning from the sombre fire of his dark 
eyes—the utter intensity of look and action—the hand which clasped 
Flora’s with a grip of iron, every vein defined in the white surface 
—every muscle rigid. Physiologists might have read the man’s 
soul from no better indication than that firm strong hand. A man 
born to set himself against the impossible—resolute to recklessness, 
if need were. 

‘O, dear,’ exclaimed Flora piteously, ‘I don’t know what to say, 
I don’t know what to do! It is such a shock to me to hear you go 
on like this, Dr. Ollivant, when I have always looked up to you and 
respected you, and been grateful to you for papa’s sake. I beg you 
never to repeat this wild talk. Let us forget that you ever talked so. 
Lhope you'll be happy by and by, and find some good clever wife, who 
will suit you ever so much better than a foolish little thing like me.’ 

‘Flora, ifI had come first—if you had never known Walter Ley- 
burne, would there have been any hope for me then?’ he asked 
desperately, ignoring her wise little lecture. 

‘Iam afraid not. You see, you are so many years older than I 


- am. I don’t think I ever could have thought of you in that light, 


even if—’ 

‘Even if you had not loved Walter Leyburne,’ said the doctor. 

‘You have no right to say that. You know that Mr. Leyburne 
is nothing to me.’ 

‘God grant he may never be any more to you than he is now!’ 

‘It would make no difference in my feelings towards you,’ cried 
Flora indignantly. 

‘God grant it for your own sake,’ said the doctor with a moody 
look. 

He rose from the green hillock on which he had been kneeling 
all this time at the girl’s feet, holding her slender wrist with that 
strong hand of his, constraining her to hear him to the end. He 
rose with a gloomy look upon his rigid face, and turned away from 
her. It was all over. He had said his say—prayed his prayer. 
He knew no farther plea that he could make. His glimmer of hope 
—the pale ray that had lured him on till now—was extinguished 
for ever. 

He was not angry with Flora for her refusal. That mighty love 
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he bore her, passionate though it might be, was not the kind of 
love which failure and disappointment can transform to hatred. He 
might detest his happy rival, but for Flora he had no feeling save 
tenderness. 

She stood by the headstone, hardly daring to look up, while Dr. 
Ollivant moved a pace or two away from her. She was angry with 
him for his depreciation of Walter, but sorry for his foolish infatua- 
tion. Never before had she seen grief or passion in a man. It was 
like being brought face to face with some inhabitant of a strange 
world. Pity and wonder divided her mind. 

‘ Flora,’ said a light gay voice at her elbow. 

She looked round with a start and a faint cry of gladness. 

‘O, Walter, is it you ?’ 

‘Yes; I’ve had a long ramble, and come back to show you the 
church.’ 

‘ You’re very kind,’ replied Flora with dignity; ‘I’ve seen the 
church, end I’m quite ready to go back to papa.’ 

She had forgotten his bad conduct at first, in her delight at see- 
ing him. It had been such a relief to hear his voice, to see his frank 
smile, after that awful look of Dr. Ollivant’s as he turned his gloomy 
face away from her just now. 

‘Then perhaps you'll show me the church. I suppose, having 
come here for the express purpose of seeing the place, one is in a 
manner bound to see it. That’s the worst of a picnic; the drive is 
delightful, the luncheon is always agreeable; but the lion to be done 
afterwards is generally a bore.’ 

‘I don’t think you can see the church unless you grope your way 
in through some door that’s been left unlocked by accident. The 
man who keeps the keys has gone home, and he lives three miles 
away. He told us so.’ 

‘ Communicative creature! In that case we'll consider the church 
done. Any remarkable monuments in the churchyard ?’ 

‘ Yes, a poor little freestone cross in memory ofa landscape painter 
whom the nation might honour with a nobler memorial,’ said Dr. 
Ollivant, looking round. ‘ Go and look at his grave, Mr. Leyburne, 
and see how easily even greatness may be forgotten. His pictures 
fetch large sums at Christie’s; but the grass grows high upon the 
mound under which he sleeps, upon the slope of a westward-fronting 
hill, in the glow of the sunsets he loved to paint.’ 

Nothing in the doctor’s calm tone indicated the struggle of the 
past half-hour. He possessed that heroism of daily life, the power 
of keeping his emotions in check. Strong must have been that spring- 
tide of passion which had carried away the floodgates of prudence a 
little while ago. 

They went to look at the painter’s grave, which Dr. Ollivant had 
discovered by chance among the humble memorials of village trades- 
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men and tenant farmers. The afternoon sunlight bathed the spot 
in its soft golden glow. It was not a bad resting-place; better 
perhaps, save for the credit of the nation, than Westminster 
Abbey. 

‘I should like to go back to papa, please,’ said Flora. ‘He must 
have finished his nap by this time.’ 

‘ Then we'll go to him. How pale you are looking, Flora!’ cried 
the painter. ‘The oldest church in England has been too much for 

ou.’ 
ns I do feel rather tired.’ 

‘ Poor little fragile flower! and I have been to the top of that 
hill over there, and feel none the worse for the journey.’ 

Flora and Walter went back to the wood where they had pic- 
nicked, leaving Dr. Ollivant alone in the churchyard. He was mov- 
ing slowly among the turf-bound graves, an image of gloomy medita- 
tion not inappropriate to the scene. 

They found Mr. Chamney seated on a pile of pine-trunks, smok- 
ing his cigar and contemplating the landscape with a look of serene 
thoughtfulness. He had been meditating upon that one subject 
which lay nearest his heart—his little girl’s future. To him it seemed 
clear and bright enough, despite Flora’s doubts. 

He welcomed theta with a smile. 

‘What! you two have been together all.the time, after all ?’ 

‘I have been to the other end of the world—at least to the top 
of that hill over there,’ said Walter; ‘and then I made a circum- 
ambulation and got back to the churchyard, but not in time to show 
Miss Chamney the church. Dr. Ollivant had anticipated me.’ 

‘Well, I think we'd better get off as soon as we can, if you've 
all had enough of Tadmor in the Wilderness. There’s a high tea 
or something ordered for eight o’clock, isn’t there, Baby ?’ 

‘ Yes, papa.’ ; 

‘ It’s nearly six, and the drive takes two hours; but we won’t spoil 
a pleasant day by hurrying the close of it. Where’s Ollivant?’ 

‘ Ruminating upon the end of life among village graves. We did 
not presume to disturb his solemn meditations, but I know where 
to look for him when the wagonette’s ready.’ 

They strolled slowly through the little wood and went into the 
farmyard, where Flora fell in love with a mild-faced Devonian cow, 
ruddy as the rich soil on which she was pastured, and admired all 
the varieties of farmyard life with the fresh enthusiasm of a city 
maiden, while the horse was being harnessed. 

When all was ready, they found Dr. Ollivant at the churchyard 
gate, serious, courteous as of old, and bearing no trace of that con- 
suming flame which had transformed him less than an hour ago. 
He was more silent than usual during the homeward drive, but none 
the less tender in his care of Flora. Gentle was the hand with 
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which he adjusted her shawls and wraps, lest the evening breeze 
should be too chill for her safety, gravely sweet his tones when he 
spoke to her. 

Once something in the expression of his face touched her un- 
awares. She looked up suddenly, and surprised his look of infinite 
love. 

‘ Perhaps, after all, he is right,’ she thought, deeply moved by 
that revelation of despairing love. ‘If I had never known Walter I 
might have learnt to care for him, were it only out of gratitude for such 
deep affection. What would it have mattered to me that he is ever 
so many years older thanI? He honours me so much the more by 
his regard. Yes, I might have loved him a little, I daresay, if I 
had never known Walter.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ Allez, soyez heureuse ; oubliez-moi bien vite, 
Comme le chérubin oublia le lévite 
Qui ]'avait vu passer et traverser les cieux.’ 


TuE emotions of that afternoon in Tadmor churchyard proved a 
little too much for Miss Chamney’s strength, and she was confined 
to her room next morning with a severe headache. Perhaps, too, 
she shrank somewhat from a meeting with the doctor. All the easy 
familiarity oftheir past intercourse was over. She dreaded any allu- 
sion to that hopeless passion which gave him a new character in her 
mind. He was no longer the safe middle-aged friend, a kind of 
adopted uncle. All future companionship with him must be fraught 
with fear. 

The morning after the picnic—disagreeably distinguished from 
all other mornings by Flora’s absence—was spent by the three gen- 
tlemen in a somewhat desultory manner. Mr. Chamney lay on the 
sofa by the open window, reading yesterday’s papers. The doctor 
went for a purposeless ramble on the cliff, intending to return at 
noon to write letters in the little room behind the drawing-room, 
which had been given up to his use. Walter went down to the 
beach to sketch and smoke for an hour or two, after his lazy holiday- 
making fashion. 

The doctor walked far, following the irregular line of the coast, 
across cornfield and fallow, pasture and common land. - The spot 
where he halted was the wildest, most desolate bit of the landscape ; 
an angle where the cliff rose highest, and the.descent, although not 
absolutely sheer, was steep enough to make the lonely wanderer re- 
coil from the verge with a shudder. 

From this height the land sloped downward at a sharp incline 
and the cliff came to an end. Beyond this the coast was low and 
level, and a rough tract of sandy heath extended to the very edge 
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of the sea. On the other side of this heathy waste glimmered the 
white walls of the coastguard station. Dr. Ollivant lingered on the 
height, looking dreamily across the wide calm blue of the summer 
sea, and thinking whether he had not made a mistake about his 
life, after all. 

‘I have enclosed .my life in too narrow a circle,’ he thought ; 
‘I have denied myself too many things—all those things which 
other men consider the necessary embellishments of existence—and 
now I pay the price of my onesidedness. At seven-and-thirty I am 
the slave of a girl, only at rest in her company, and yet not at 
rest even with her. A bitter end to high hopes—a barren reward 
for a youth of toil and patience.’ 

It did seem a hard thing to him that he who had asked so little 
of Providence, who had toiled so abundantly for the prizes he had 
wrested from Fortune, should be denied this one boon. He only 
sighed for the affection of a gentle girl—not eminently beautiful, 
not richly gifted in mind or person; only to him the loveliest and 
dearest thing in the universe. 

To him and to his boundless love Fate denied her, and gave 
her to a man whose affection for her — even if he cared for her at 
all—was at best an ephemeral fancy, to be turned aside by the 
first temptation. The doctor had watched Walter Leyburne, and, 
without any knowledge of the man’s life, knew enough of the man 
himself to be very sure that he had no absorbing love for Flora. 

‘But then, unhappily, she is in love with him,’ reflected Dr. 
Ollivant. ‘I saw that it would be so the first time I saw them 
together.’ 

He walked slowly homeward. Hours were of little account to 
him at Branscomb. He had a volume of modern medicine—the 
last new ideas of Germany— in his pocket, but did not care to read 
to-day. For once in his life he was his own man, and tasted all 
the pleasures of idleness; or such pleasure as that idler tastes who 
walks with black Care close behind him. 

The London post did not leave Branscomb till six in the even- 
ing, so there was plenty of time for the doctor to write his letters 
without unduly hastening his footsteps. It was between two and 
three when he opened the gate of the Cedars, and walked across 
the grass to the open window of his own little sanctum, wonder- 
ing whether Flora had yet appeared, and if he had lost the delight 
of seeing her at luncheon. That substantial midday meal would be 
over most likely by this time. 

He paused on the threshold of the window by which he was in 
the habit of going in and out, brought to a sudden standstill by the 
sound of one short sentence in Mark Chamney’s voice. The door 
between the two rooms was ajar, and Mark was speaking in tones 
that made every word audible. 
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‘IfI had not thought that you were fond of my little girl, I 
should never have broached the subject,’ he said. 

‘ As if any one could help being fond of her,’ replied Mr. Ley- 
burne, with the faintest suspicion of embarrassment in his accents. 
‘It isn’t possible to live with her, and see her sweet nature, and 
not admire and love her as—’ 

He had been going to say ‘as a sister,’ but the eager father 
interrupted him. 

‘ As you do,’ he exclaimed. ‘I was positive of it. Haven’t I 
seen it in a thousand signs and tokens? Didn’t I tell Flora so?’ 

‘ You told her ?’ said the other; ‘and did she—’ 

‘ She was delighted. My dear fellow, she adores you. You've 
nothing to fear in that quarter. I think she was in love with you 
before I brought you into the house. I remember how bright and 
happy the little puss was when I told her about our meeting at 
Maravilla’s ; how she stood on tiptoe to kiss me, as if I’d done 
something wonderfully clever; and how she insisted upon going 
straight off in a cab to Covent-garden, to buy fruit and flowers to 
make the table look pretty. You’re a happy fellow, Walter. It is 
not one man in a hundred who gets such a wife as Flora—a young 
fresh soul—pure as a little child — spontaneous — unselfish — con- 
fiding. I ought not to praise her so much, perhaps, because she’s 
my own daughter—but—you’re right, Walter—who could live with 
her—see her day by day, with all her unconscious graces—and not 
idolise her? Well, I won’t say any more about Flora. She is just 
what Heaven made her, untaught and unspoiled by the world. I 
thank God heartily for having brought us all together; for there is 
no one I would rather have for my son-in-law, no one to whom I would 
rather leave my hard-won fortune, than Jack Ferguson’s nephew.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Chamney,’ faltered the painter, ‘I know not how 
to be grateful enough for your regard—your confidence.’ 

‘Be faithful to my child when these eyes can no longer see your 
love,’ answered Mark, after a pause in which the two men had 
joined hands in friendship’s cordial grasp; ‘ be kind to her and true 
to her when I am gone. God only knows how soon that day may 
come. I have had many a warning to remind me that my time is 
short, or I should hardly have spoken as I have to-day. I hope 
you don’t think I make my little girl cheap by speaking out so bluntly. 
If I had not been certain about your feelings, I should have held my 
tongue. But I want to be very sure that my darling’s future will 
be safe and happy before I lie down to take my last long rest. I 
may trust you, mayn’t I, Walter? IfI have made any mistake, 
if there is a shade of doubt or hesitation in your mind, speak out. 
I can bear my disappointment, and my little girl is made of too 
sound a metal to break her heart because her first love-dream may 
be nothing more than a dream.’ 
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‘I have no doubt—no hesitation. If I have ever wavered, I 
shall waver no longer,’ exclaimed Walter with hearty eagerness, which 
seemed sincere even to the ear of that pale and breathless listener 
standing by the half-open door. ‘I thank you with all my soul 
for your confidence,’ continued the young man, ‘ and it will go hard 
with me if I do not prove in some measure worthy of so great a 
trust. God grant that you may live long enough to see that you 
have made no error in choosing me for the guardian of your darling’s 
life.’ 

All was settled. Dr. Ollivant gave one long sigh—a sigh of 
farewell to hope—-pushed open the door, and went into the dining- 
room, where Mr. Chamney and Mr. Leyburne were still seated oppo- 
site each other at the luncheon-table. 

‘I’m afraid the cutlets are cold, Ollivant,’ said Mark gaily, 
‘but we’ll soon get you a fresh supply. Ring the bell, Walter, like 
a good fellow. In the mean time, you may congratulate me, my 
dear doctor, upon having settled a question that lies very near my 
heart—a question which I have more than once discussed with you.’ 

‘ You need not explain,’ replied the doctor. ‘I came in by the 
window of the study a few minutes ago, and heard some part of your 
conversation—enough to make me understand the position of affairs.’ 

By this avowal Dr. Ollivant in some degree protected himself 
from the degradation of having been a listener. 

‘ What! you overheard us ?’ exclaimed Mark, astonished. 

‘Yes; I did not like to interrupt Mr. Leyburne’s pretty speech 
just now, so waited on the other side of the door till he had finished. 
I congratulate you, young gentleman ; and I trust you may be able 
to keep the promises you make so glibly.’ 

‘I am not afraid of myself,’ answered Walter loftily, ‘ however 
poor an opinion you may entertain of my merits. And I really do 
not see that Mr. Chamney’s choice of a son-in-law is any business 
of yours. Unless, indeed,’ with a crushing sneer, ‘ you had some 
idea of applying for the situation yourself.’ 

‘That hypothesis is not impossible,’ replied the doctor coolly. 
‘But I have a better ground for my anxiety about Miss Chamney’s 
happiness in the fact that until to-day I considered myself her future 
guardian.’ 

‘And so you are,’ cried Mark eagerly. ‘Don’t suppose that 
Flora’s marriage will make any difference in my wishes upon that 
point. Iam not going to trust this inexperienced young couple 
with full custody of their own fortunes. Flora’s money shall be tied 
up as tightly as lawyers can tie it; so that if Walter likes to make 
ducks and drakes of John Ferguson’s savings, mine shall give him 
and his wife an income no folly of theirs can alienate. You shall 
be trustee to the marriage-settlement. You've no objection to Dr. 
Ollivant in that capacity, I suppose, Walter ?’ 
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‘Not the slightest; though I must needs regret that I have 
not been so fortunate as to earn the doctor’s good opinion.’ 

‘My opinions are always liable to be modified or altered by 
time,’ said Dr. Ollivant frigidly. 

He seated himself at the table, drank a glass of claret, and 
listened graciously while Mr. Chamney unfolded his plans for the 
future ; Walter sitting in the verandah outside, smoking, and only 
putting in a word now and then. 

No schoolboy enraptured by the possession of his first watch, 
his first gun, or his first pony, could have been more delighted 
than Mark at having secured a happy future for his child. He had 
no shadow of doubt as to the wisdom of his own plan. All seemed 
clear to him now. It would be hard to part with Flora, but to 
know her safe was to take the sting out of death. 

‘They can begin housekeeping in Fitzroy-square,’ he said ; 
will only be for Walier to move his painting-room from = 
eleven to number nine. ’ I’ll make the house bright and pretty for 
them. You're right, Cuthbert, in what you once said about it; it 
is a gloomy den for such an occupant as Flora. I'll have the 
principal rooms refurnished, and keep the back drawing-room and the 
bedroom above it for my own hole. You won’t grudge me so much 
space in that big house, will you, Leyburne ?’ 

‘I should be wretched if you thought of living anywhere else,’ 
said Walter, from the verandah. 

‘ That’s heartily spoken. I should be miserable if you parted 
me from Flora. But I’m not going to be a prying old nuisance 
of a father-in-law. I shall keep pretty close in my own den, and 
by and by you can take Flora to Italy, and show her all the wonders 
of the Old World. I promised myself that pleasure once. I made 
up my mind Baby and I would wander all over Europe together, 
and perhaps cross from Naples.to Africa, and have a peep at the 
Moors. But Fate decreed otherwise. I must be content to lie at 
ease on my sofa, and smoke my cigar, and follow your footsteps in 
my dreams.’ 

There was a pathos in his resignation all the deeper from the 
cheeriness of his tone. Both his hearers were touched. 

‘We shall be in no hurry to leave you, sir, even for the delight 
of seeing Rome together,’ said Walter. 

‘We.’ How easily he uttered the plural pronoun; how com- 
pletely settled the matter seemed! The doctor, who had despised this 
young man’s instability of character, wondered at the change an hour 
had wrought in look, tone, and manner. To-day Walter Leyburne 


‘seemed steadfast as a rock. 


Flora came in at this moment, pale as her white-muslin dress, 
and with a pensive look that went to the doctor’s heart. That wild 
avowal of his had shaken her nerves, nay, agitated her soul to its 
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utmost depths. She had lain awake all night thinking of him, won- 
dering about him, haunted by that last despairing look of his, the 
gloomy darkness of his eyes just before he turned from her in the 
churchyard. He had been subdued and calm enough afterwards, 
but through all that long wakeful night she could not recall his face 
without that awful look, that fixed and sullen agony of a soul 
without hope. 

Was this true love, the best and noblest love that could be 
offered to a woman? She told herself with a sigh that, if it were, she 
could never be truly loved by Walter Leyburne. Looking back at 
the past few months by the new light of that afternoon’s revelation, 
she could see that Dr. Ollivant had always loved her better, or at 
least loved her more deeply, than his bright young rival. Walter 
had been kind enough and pleasant enough in his butterfly fashion, 
but Cuthbert Ollivant’s devotion had known no limit. What dull 
evenings, what monotonous days he had endured for her sake, know- 
ing no weariness while she was at his side! How tender he had 
been towards her ignorance, how patient a teacher, how unselfish a 
friend ! 

She sighed as she recalled all his goodness—sighed with pitying 
tenderness, and wished there had been no such person as Walter, 
and that she could have rewarded that devoted love. 

‘I would not have minded his being so old,’ she said to herself. 
‘I would have been his wife and daughter at once, and would have 
thought a life of duty and obedience a poor payment for his goodness 
to papa and me.’ 

Unhappily Mr. Leyburne did exist, and his existence made up 
half the sum of Flora’s narrow world. 

That ‘pale look of hers this morning thrilled Cuthbert Ollivant’s 
soul. It told of sleeplessness and thought for his sake. Alas, she 
knew not that her fate had been decided in her absence. Yery soon 
that pallor would be changed for maiden blushes, those sad eyes 
would brighten with a happy smile. Very soon would she have for- 
gotten how to pity her rejected lover. 

‘Well, my pet, is the head better?’ asked Mark Chamney, as 
his daughter kissed him. ‘I hope I sent you up a nice breakfast.’ 

‘Very nice, papa, and substantial enough for a couple of plough- 
men, instead of one young lady with a headache. But I ate a few 
of those magnificent strawberries, and enjoyed them.’ 

‘That’s right, darling. The doctor brought those in from the 
village on purpose for you. The basket was a perfect picture.’ 

‘Thank you, Dr. Ollivant. How kind of you!’ she said, stealing 
a timid look at him. It was so difficult to speak to him in the ordi- 
nary careless tones, after that scene of yesterday. 

‘You’re sure the head is better?’ Mark asked anxiously, still 
holding his daughter’s hand. 
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‘Not the slightest; though I must needs regret that I have 
not been so fortunate as to earn the doctor’s good opinion.’ 

‘My opinions are always liable to be modified or altered by 

| time,’ said Dr. Ollivant frigidly. 
‘| He seated himself at the table, drank a glass of claret, and 
| listened graciously while Mr. Chamney unfolded his plans for the 
future ; Walter sitting in the verandah outside, smoking, and only 
putting in a word now and then. 
No schoolboy enraptured by the possession of his first watch, 
7 his first gun, or his first pony, could have been more delighted 
than Mark at having secured a happy future for his child. He had 
no shadow of doubt as to the wisdom of his own plan. All seemed 
clear to him now. It would be hard to part with Flora, but to 
know her safe was to take the sting out of death. 

‘They can begin housekeeping in Fitzroy-square,’ he said ; 
will only be for Walter to move his painting-room from i 
eleven to number nine. * I’ll make the house bright and pretty for 
them. You're right, Cuthbert, in what you once said about it; it 
is a gloomy den for such an occupant as Flora. I'll have the 
i principal rooms refurnished, and keep the back drawing-room and the 
| bedroom above it for my own hole. You won’t grudge me so much 
space in that big house, will you, Leyburne ?’ 

‘I should be wretched if you thought of living anywhere else,’ 

said Walter, from the verandah. 
‘ That’s heartily spoken. I should be miserable if you parted 
me from Flora. But I’m not going to be a prying old nuisance 
|| of a father-in-law. I shall keep pretty close in my own den, and 
by and by you can take Flora to Italy, and show her all the wonders 
of the Old World. I promised myself that pleasure once. I made 
up my mind Baby and I would wander all over Europe together, 
and perhaps cross from Naples.to Africa, and have a peep at the 
Moors. But Fate decreed otherwise. I must be content to lie at 
ease on my sofa, and smoke my cigar, and follow your footsteps in 
my dreams.’ 

There was a pathos in his resignation all the deeper from the 
cheeriness of his tone. Both his hearers were touched. 

‘We shall be in no hurry to leave you, sir, even for the delight 
of seeing Rome together,’ said Walter. 

‘We.’ How easily he uttered the plural pronoun ; how com- 
pletely settled the matter seemed! The doctor, who had despised this 
young man’s instability of character, wondered at the change an hour 
had wrought in look, tone, and manner. To-day Walter Leyburne 
seemed steadfast as a rock. 

Flora came in at this moment, pale as her white-muslin dress, 
and with a pensive look that went to the doctor’s heart. That wild 
avowal of his had shaken her nerves, nay, agitated her soul to its 
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utmost depths. She had lain awake all night thinking of him, won- 
dering about him, haunted by that last despairing look of his, the 
gloomy darkness of his eyes just before he turned from her in the 
churchyard. He had been subdued and calm enough afterwards, 
but through all that long wakeful night she could not recall his face 
without that awful look, that fixed and sullen agony of a soul 
without hope. 

Was this true love, the best and noblest love that could be 
offered to a woman? She told herself with a sigh that, if it were, she 
could never be truly loved by Walter Leyburne. Looking back at 
the past few months by the new light of that afternoon’s revelation, 
she could see that Dr. Ollivant had always loved her better, or at 
least loved her more deeply, than his bright young rival. Walter 
had been kind enough and pleasant enough in his butterfly fashion, 
but Cuthbert Ollivant’s devotion had known no limit. What dull 
evenings, what monotonous days he had endured for her sake, know- 
ing no weariness while she was at his side! How tender he had 
been towards her ignorance, how patient a teacher, how unselfish a 
friend ! 

She sighed as she recalled all his goodness—sighed with pitying 
tenderness, and wished there had been no such person as Walter, 
and that she could have rewarded that devoted love. 

‘I would not have minded his being so old,’ she said to herself. 
‘I would have been his wife and daughter at once, and would have 
thought a life of duty and obedience a poor payment for his goodness 
to papa and me.’ 

Unhappily Mr. Leyburne did exist, and his existence made up 
half the sum of Flora’s narrow world. 

That pale look of hers this morning thrilled Cuthbert Ollivant’s 
soul. It told of sleeplessness and thought for his sake. Alas, she 
knew not that her fate had been decided in her absence. Yery soon 
that pallor would be changed for maiden blushes, those sad eyes 
would brighten with a happy smile. Very soon would she have for- 
gotten how to pity her rejected lover. 

‘Well, my pet, is the head better?’ asked Mark Chamney, as 
his daughter kissed him. ‘I hope I sent you up a nice breakfast.’ 

‘Very nice, papa, and substantial enough for a couple of plough- 
men, instead of one young lady with a headache. But I ate a few 
of those magnificent strawberries, and enjoyed them.’ 

‘That’s right, darling. The doctor brought those in from the 
village on purpose for you. The basket was a perfect picture.’ 

‘ Thank you, Dr. Ollivant. How kind of you!’ she said, stealing 
a timid look at him. It was so difficult to speak to him in the ordi- 
nary careless tones, after that scene of yesterday. 

‘You're sure the head is better?’ Mark asked anxiously, still 
holding his daughter’s hand. 
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‘ A little, papa; yes, nearly well. I think I had too much air 
and sunshine yesterday: It is only the birds who can bear the full 
glory of a midsummer day.’ 

‘Go out and sit in the garden, Baby; it’s cool on the east 
side of the house. Leyburne will read to you, I daresay,’ suggested 
Mr. Chamney, smiling at his own finesse. What mancuvring 
mother could have managed things better ? 

‘ Delighted,’ said Walter, flinging his half-smoked cigar into 
blue space towards the sea-gulls. ‘What shall it be—Shelley, or 
Browning, or Walt Whitman ?’ 

‘I suppose she wouldn’t think it poetry ifit was anything she 
could understand,’ remarked Mr. Chamney. ‘In my young days 
Byron used to be good enough for people.’ 

‘Yes,’ drawled Walter, ‘there are people still living who think 
there are pretty bits in Byron.’ 

He remembered that first reading of the Giaour in Voysey-street, 
and Loo’s passionate burst of weeping. That rough strong verse— 
innocent of metaphysical depths of meaning, or intricate entangle- 
ment of words—has a wonderful effect upon vulgar minds. 

‘O, Shelley, if you please,’ said Flora. She was at the age 
when Shelley is the most adorable of poets, when to sit in a 
garden above the sea, and follow the pensive meanderings of that 
melodious verse, is to be in paradise. And if just the one 
dearest companion earth can give reads the musical lines in a low 
baritone, Shelley is twice Shelley. 

She kissed her father again, looked into his face with fond 
anxiety, and was cheered by its gladness. 

‘You look so well to-day, papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘ ever so much 
better than yesterday. Doesn’t he, Dr. Ollivant ?’ 

‘I am better, my dear,’ replied Mark, not waiting for the 
doctor’s opinion; ‘I never was better, or more at ease in my life. 
God bless you, darling! Go and be happy with—Shelley.’ 

She made the doctor a little curtsey of adieu, and vanished 
through the open window, taking the sunlight with her, as it seemed 
to those two who remained in the room. 

‘Now, Ollivant, I daresay you are going to pitch into me,’ said 
Mark, putting himself on the defensive, as soon as Dr. Ollivant and 
he were alone. 

‘I am not going to do anything of the kind. You have done 
what you thought wisest for your daughter’s happiness. Can I 
complain if she is happy ?” 

















MY RECOLLECTIONS OF FENTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CHAPTER I, DR. SAB, HIS HOUSEHOLD AND HIS PUNISHMEST, 


Art the age of ten I was sent to Fenton Grammar School, kept by 
Dr. Sab, and I will venture to say that no school in this world— 
not even Squeers’s—could compare with this school at the time to 
which I allude. My father took me a journey of 130 miles to this 
castle of learning, and I thought I should have cried my eyes out, 
for I had never been so far from home before. Indeed, that was 
the first day I had ever seen a train. What blackguards many of 
the boys were! Winchester ‘tunding’ is a trifle to the ‘ tunding’ I 
underwent. I dared not, however, complain to my father, who 
would never hear any but good reports from a boy on the subject of 
his school. 

What I suffered in body and mind during those three years at 
Fenton, Heaven knows; still, I always looked well and healthy, and 
my general spirits were good. In fact, I began at an early period to 
accept the inevitable, and to console myself by looking at the ludi- 


crous side of men and things ; 
‘when my heart, 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain, 
I have, as when the sun doth light a storm, 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile.’ 


I arrived at Fenton late in the evening. Dr. Sab seemed a kind 
man, as I believe he was. His niece Miss Catson and her mother 
were staying in the house; also Captain Jumble, J.P., who was 
courting and destined to marry Miss Catson. Mrs. Catson was very 
kind, showing me pictures, &c.; but her attention was lost on me. 
Miss Catson looked a beautiful piece of waxwork, and Captain 
Jumble seemed old enough to be her father. 

It was hard that the doctor should always be inflicted with the 
company of these two people; but he was very fond of the former, 
who used—so the boys said—to tie up his birches with blue ribbon. 
Sab had given up birching in my days. My schoolfellows told me 
that in his study was a chair, carefully screwed down, between the 
bars of which the victim would place his head, and then be breech- 
loaded by the doctor sitting over him on the chair. This style of 
punishment, they added, had been discontinued ; and when a case 
for birching occurred, the doctor would leave the school, and, going 
out into the street, engage the first foot-passenger who would under- 
take a hoisting job for the fee of one shilling. The unfortunate was 
then bared in the usual way, and received an elevated castigation. 
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Tradition, however, has it that on one occasion, just as the 
operation was about to commence, the boy bit his hoister’s ear so 
violently as to cause that functionary to deposit his burden with 
ejaculations other than scriptural. 

' the young ——, he has bit my ear !’ 

‘Tut! tut! my good man, do not swear.’ 

‘ But, the young ——, he has bit my ear !’ 

Though Sab continued to say, ‘Tut! tut! my good man, do 
not swear,’ the man never varied his reply, ‘—-— the young ——, 
he has bit my ear !’ 

The matter ended by the doctor paying a fee of half-a-crown, 
and then requesting the hoister to depart. 

The usual mode of punishment in my day was as follows : 

Opposite Sab’s desk was a post. Ifa boy offended the second 
master, the Rev. Mr. Fizzy (who was also mathematical master), 
or the writing and French master, Mr. Jonas, he was met with the 
words, ‘ Go up.’ 

Taking his stand at the post, the offender (generally without 








‘being questioned) would receive five cuts on the hands and three on 


the back. The strokes were generally harmless, for Sab was get- 
ting old. Sometimes the boys would send themselves up, or would 
go up for a bribe of a fig, or a nut, or anything else. One afternoon 
I sent myself up four times. The third time, Sab said, ‘ This is 
really too bad. You must be a very troublesome boy ;’ and doubled 
the dose. The fourth time, he asked: 

‘Who sent you up ?’ 

‘TI did, sir.’ 

‘ You sent yourself up, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

Then the infuriated doctor jumped out, and lathered me till the 
cane broke. 

‘Now, sir, perhaps you will send yourself up again.’ 


Cuaprer II. 
* OUR MASTERS, 


Tue Rev. Mr. Fizzy (whose predecessor, I believe, was in prison) 
was a comparatively new master, and, seeing the absence of any- 
thing like work in the school, had taken some pains to teach the 
boys. This was surely revolutionary ; and, like all moral reformers, 
Fizzy was doomed to suffer. Fizzy was to be ‘ booked’ on the first 
occasion. The opportunity soon presented itself. At dinner Sab 
was heard to say, ‘I shall not be in to-night, Mr. Fizzy; will you 
kindly read prayers ?’ 

The fellows at once set to work to collect potatoes, ink-bottles, 
rotten eggs, &c. At eight o’clock in the evening two pupils ar- 
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yanged to bar the door stealthily. To another was intrusted the 
task of blowing down the gas-pipe from the room above, which—on 
the lweus a non lucendo principle—was called the study. Fizzy had 
not got half-way through the first prayer when all was utter dark- 
ness, and the fiends discharged their missiles with such effect that 
Fizzy, escaping with great difficulty, showed up next morning with 
eyes almost closed, and with his head and face plentifully coated 
with plaster. Somehow or other, the rebellion being general, all 
escaped punishment. Fizzy was really a good man, and an efficient 
teacher—when his pupils were teachable. He was intellectual, 
good-natured, simple-hearted, and hospitable, but terribly green 
in the matter of boys’ sports and pursuits, though he afterwards 
strove to make up this deficiency. 

‘ Truth is the daughter of Time,’ and Fizzy, after no long period, 
became very popular. It were ungrateful of me to speak an evil 
word of him. ‘Come for a walk, Ajax ?’ he would say (Jonas had 
given me this name); and I enjoyed a walk with him. He would 
botanise on the road, and was always glad of my practical knowledge 
of plants. He loved flowers, and so did I: and how he envied me 
when I gave him the popular equivalent for his scientific terms! He 
would say how much he preferred knowing a plant as ‘ goose-grass’ 
to knowing it as ‘ potentilla anserina.’ 

Then he took to learning swimming by means of a belt, and 
soon became expert. Many a time have we swum together, with 
the simple delight of children, for I believe his heart was as young 
as mine. Later in the year he learnt whist, and eventually became 
a skilful player, though I am bound to say that I frequently held 
such extraordinary cards as to baffle all his science. The hardest 
lesson he set himself was certainly riding. He had been in the 
habit of driving nine miles every Sunday to his curacy, but sud- 
denly he seemed to think riding was more manly. If ever he was 
at home in the saddle, I can testify it was only after much pain and 


- labour. 


His love for Shakespeare and the poets was intense; and here 
we differed, for how could I appreciate Shakespeare ? 

One evening Fizzy asked me to his rooms, which were over a 
barber’s shop in the town, and requested me to read Macbeth while 
he finished a sermon. I turned over the leaves mechanically, back- 
wards and forwards, for a couple of hours. 

‘Now, Ajax, have you read it ?” 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘You thoroughly understand the outline of the play ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, thoroughly.’ 

‘Now, hear me read it.’ 

Good heavens! Would the earth kindly open, and swallow up 
Fizzy and Shakespeare ? 
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I soon fell fast asleep, without Fizzy’s noticing me apparently. 
When he had finished—I learned afterwards he had finished—he 
woke me up by exclaiming, 

‘ Why, Ajax, Ajax, you are fast asleep !’ 

‘No, sir, only closing my eyes. Heard every word of it.’ 

Then he put me through my facings, and discovered, after my 
stating that I considered Macbeth and Lady Macbeth very nice 
people, that I was ignorant of what he had been reciting and of 
what I had pretended to read. 

Fizzy bore me no ill-will, and never inflicted a recitation from 
Shakespeare on me again, though his conversation never ceased to 
be poetical as he wandered with me and others over the country. 

When I was promoted to his class, I found him a zealous 
teacher. He infused spirit and interest into all his lessons, though 
he was never rigid in exacting the lesson, or even attendance at 
class. It is true he was not a ‘ gerund-grinder,’ or a ‘ grammatical 
cinder ;’ but still, when he taught I think some virtue went out 
from him, even though we might acquire no facts. 





Mr. Jonas was a Welshman of the fiery type. He pronounced 
his r’s like w’s, and left out and put in his h’s with the most comical 
effect. ; 

He was the most passionate man I ever saw. His wrath, how- 
ever, endured but ‘ the twinkling of an eye.’ 

If he lost a game of fives, he would, if chaffed, throw the ball 
away, and then give us two new ones. When taunted with ‘ fudg- 
ing’ at marbles, he would confiscate the ring, and shortly afterwards 
replace double the quantity of marbles confiscated. 

Once I chaffed Jonas; and, running for my life, hid myself un- 
der the bed: 

‘Come out, Ajax. Iam not going to touch you.’ 

I came out. 

‘I daresay you think I am going to kill you, Ajax.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Well, I am not. I would if I had caught you a minute earlier.’ 

When I was at Fenton, Jonas was courting a lady’s-maid, and 
would look daggers when I happened to meet him and his love in 
my long wanderings from the school. 

A ‘ booking’ was in store for Jonas within a fortnight after my 
arrival. The boys had destroyed some bedsteads, and resented Jonas’s 
interference. Next day, as he was walking on the common with a 
big boy, who was considered a sneak, the troop of blackguards, 
armed with sticks (William Catson, the doctor’s nephew, had a 
pistol), attacked the two sneaks, as they were called. The boy, 
acting on the advice of his master, took to his heels, and the pistol 
was fired at him without effect. Jonas stood firm, and we looked 
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very foolish. The attack, however, was led by an American boy, 
who hit Jonas on the arm. I cannot explain the fact, but the blow 
was followed by a tremendous stream of blood. We were all fright- 
ened, and the battle ended. Jonas went home, dressed his arm, 
and appeared in the school with two policemen. We were prisoners. 
Sab, knowing Jonas’s temperament, talked till the latter cooled and 
softened, dismissed the policemen, and shook hands with us all round. 
After this event, no people could be on better terms than Jonas and 
the boys of Fenton Grammar School. There would, it is true, be 
momentary exceptions to the mutual truce; as, for instance, when 
he dipped my head into a large dish of rice because I expressed a 
contemptuous dislike for that article; or again, when, one Good 
Friday, he nearly strangled a boy over the table for chaffing him. 


So far as the smaller boys were concerned, the real deities of 
the place were John Leger, Mary Blowsey, and Miss Hibbert. They 
were all servants. Dr. Sab trusted everything, even the carving 
at dinner, to Leger ; and John, knowing our tastes, could always 
pay off an old score. 

I may here mention that while the masters had meat we had pud- 
ding, and vice versé ; so that there was no inconvenience about the 
sequence of courses. In Sab’s presence John has broken a plate 
over my head; and out of the doctor’s sight he would inflict the 
most exquisite torture. He rewarded his favourites in this way. 
On Sundays, or on washing-days, when there was a large party in 
the kitchen, he would make the few cups of tea left into ten or twelve 
basins of that beverage (we never used cups), and distribute them 
to his friends. 

In passing I wil state that, as a rule, we drank milk at break- 
fast and at tea, ana water at dinner. 

Then John went to ‘ Young Men’s Christian Association’s meet- 
ings,’ and it was deemed an honour to go out and be seen with him. 

Mary Blowsey was the cook, and would occasionally give us lumps 
of bread when we were hungry—which, if I may speak for myself, 
was always. She was very vain; and ifa boy chaffed her about her 
wig, then good-bye to prospective lumps of bread. Though she could 
neither read nor write, she would go to church with prayer and hymn 
books, which of course she often kept open in the wrong place or 
else held upside down. 

Miss Hibbert was upper-housemaid, and kept our clothes. She 
called herself Miss to distinguish herself from a younger sister, Lizzie, 
in the service of the school. She was a veritable tyrant, and woe 
betide her enemies! Miss Hibbert left in my time; and shortly after 
my leaving the doctor took the extreme step of dismissing Leger and 
Blowsey, when he discovered how they were fattening themselves 
and starving the boys. 

Turrp Serius, Vou. III. F.S. Vor. XXIII. D 
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Cuapter III. 
THE UNFORTUNATES OF FENTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WirnHovt going into Sab’s character, which, I think, may be 
evolved from the chapters which I shall devote to the manners and 
customs of Fenton Grammar School, let me say something about the 
three unfortunates—Robert Eels, James and John Rodger. The 
former was ‘ cock’ of the school. He certainly was clever, and though 
I have seen him thrash fellows—especially the bigger ones—unmer- 
cifully when they deserved a licking, yet he was not, relatively speak- 
ing, a bully; nay, he often helped the weak and the oppressed. I ob- 
served that Eels had no relations, and always spent his holidays at 
the school. His parents, as the account ran, had left him at Fenton, 
and emigrating to Australia, had never since communicated with 
him. It was generally believed that Sab educated, clothed, and fed 
him gratis. 

Eels was lame. His lameness was due to some bullies having 
thrown him, when he was a little boy, down the study-stairs. The 
effect of the fall was a broken leg, which the bullies thought merely 
crooked, and tried to hammer straight with wickets. To anticipate 
Eels’ career, I may mention that he was rather fond of running away. 
He thought if he could only get to London, he might work his way 
out to Australia. He would travel to town without a ticket, and when 
the tickets were being collected, would hide himself under the seat; 
but was always either detected by the collector or else betrayed by his 
fellow-passengers. Then he was brought back by a railway official. 
How Sab managed to settle these matters, I do not know; but he 
was a ‘ smooth-tongued chieftain,’ and probably arranged them com- 
fortably. One October evening, at tea-time, Eels came round very 
mysteriously, and begged one piece of ‘ bread-and-scrape’ (we were 
allowed two pieces) from each boy. Next morning he was missed. 
The firework money, about 5/., was missed also. Detectives were 
at once set on his track, much against the doctor’s wish; but Eels 
was never heard of until some months afterwards, when he wrote to 

Sab from Australia, and said he had found his parents and was pro- 
sperous. I hope he gave some tangible proof of his prosperity to his 
benefactor. Another boy, named Lenny, absconded with Eels, and 
was apprehended in the London slums with half a pound of tobacco 
about his person ; but the kind-hearted Sab managed to save him from 
prosecution. Lenny’s only excuse was, I believe, an une 
home; but when I think of Eels, I remember that Thackeray some- 
where observes that, after seeing the Lord Mayor in procession, 
then Tyburn Jack being led to the gallows, he reflected that circum- 
stances might have placed him in the position of the one of the 


other. 
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James and John Rodger were. sons of a clergyman who had 
taken high honours, and who, after being a successful tutor at the Uni- 
versity, was presented with a living in the country. Rodgers’ father 
was also an author, but, I understood, a great drunkard. At the 
time to which I refer he was living in London, Heaven knows how ; 
for he was suspended from his living. 

Who paid for Rodgers’ education I never discovered: if any 
payment was made, I think it was by a clerical society. The Rod- 
gers had some influential friends; and I remember a distinguished 
nobleman once or twice gave the poor boys a complete outfit—not, 
however, so often as was required; for they would go about for 
months together in rags and tatters and soleless slippers. How 


often have I seen these poor but well-born boys standing for hours 


with their backs to the wall, because they were not presentable in 
any other position ! 

On Sundays they were better off, for the boys’ week-day clothes 
would be at their disposal; but then every one, down to the street 
cad, recognised the fact. In extremis, they would accept a friend’s 
cast-off garments. If I were to live for a thousand years, I do not 
think I could efface from my memory the impression produced by 
the sight of these Rodgers. 

Let us anticipate their career. A few years ago, I read in the 
paper a letter from a man who was in a London hospital, stating 
how he had been carelessly ridden over in the streets and had his 
leg broken, without being able to get any redress. A few weeks 
afterwards, I received a letter (directed to my old address, but for- 
warded to me in London) written in a familiar hand, which, how- 
ever, I had not seen for ten years. The letter, dated from the north 
of London, ran something like this : 





‘ My dear Ajax,—If you will refer to a letter in the paper, 
signed ——, you will understand my position. A friend of my late 
father, the Rev. —— [a distinguished clergyman, since dead], has 


kindly assisted me out of the hospital, and has enabled me to take 
these rooms. If you care to know how you may help an old school- 
fellow, please write, or call here next Tuesday, if you should chance 
to be in town.—Ever yours, James RopGeER.’ 


I called on Rodger, who looked several years older than he really 
was. Care, sorrow, and toil had marked his face. I spent a long 
evening, and gathered the progress of his history since I left Fenton. 
For years he had been an usher, or assistant-master, and had worked — 
hard after his teaching and other duties were finished. By thrift and 
labour he had enabled himself to qualify for the medical profession. 
In the November of the year to which I allude he had arranged to 
be married in the following spring, and was to have taken a promis- 
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fellow-passengers. Then he was brought back by a railway official. 
How Sab managed to settle these matters, I do not know; but he 
was a ‘ smooth-tongued chieftain,’ and probably arranged them com- 
fortably. One October evening, at tea-time, Eels came round very 
mysteriously, and begged one piece of ‘ bread-and-scrape’ (we were 
allowed two pieces) from each boy. Next morning he was missed. 
The firework money, about 5/., was missed also. Detectives were 
at once set on his track, much against the doctor’s wish; but Eels 
was never heard of until some months afterwards, when he wrote to 
Sab from Australia, and said he had found his parents and was pro- 
sperous. I hope he gave some tangible proof of his prosperity to his 
benefactor. Another boy, named Lenny, absconded with Eels, and 
was apprehended in the London slums with half a pound of tobacco 
about his person ; but the kind-hearted Sab managed to save him from 
prosecution. Lenny’s only excuse was, I believe, an uncomfortable 
home; but when I think of Eels, I remember that Thackeray some- 
where observes that, after seeing the Lord Mayor in procession, and 
then Tyburn Jack being led to the gallows, he reflected that circum- 
stances might have placed him in the position of the one or the 
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gers had some influential friends; and I remember a distinguished 
nobleman once or twice gave the poor boys a complete outfit—not, 
however, so often as was required; for they would go about for 
months together in rags and tatters and soleless slippers. How 
often have I seen these poor but well-born boys standing for hours 
with their backs to the wall, because they were not presentable in 
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how he had been carelessly ridden over in the streets and had his 
leg broken, without being able to get any redress. A few weeks 
afterwards, I received a letter (directed to my old address, but for- 
warded to me in London) written in a familiar hand, which, how- 
ever, I had not seen for ten years. The letter, dated from the north 
of London, ran something like this : 
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kindly assisted me out of the hospital, and has enabled me to take 
these rooms. If you care to know how you may help an old school- 
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to be in town.—Ever yours, James RopGeER.’ 


I called on Rodger, who looked several years older than he really 
was. Care, sorrow, and toil had marked his face. I spent a long 
evening, and gathered the progress of his history since I left Fenton. 
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ing practice in January. In December he had come up to town to 
start his youngest brother—not John—to the colonies, which he 
did with the last 701. in his possession. On returning from the 
Docks he met with his accident. How, after leaving school penni- 
less, he could, within ten years, have enabled himself to walk the 
hospitals, educate his brother and equip him for the colonies, was 
a problem which I did not attempt to solve. I have heard him 
speak of his maternal grandmother (the widow of a French marshal), 
and understood that he might possibly succeed to a little money at 
her death. John Rodger, I knew, had enlisted with another boy, 
shortly after my leaving Fenton; but I could learn nothing of his 
subsequent history. In due time James returned to the north, but 
never wrote to me after the first month of his arrival. 

Let us, however, judge Misfortune’s child charitably. I gathered 
that he was alive in the following year, from a paragraph in the 
paper, which described how a victim of highway robbery and violence 
had been rescued by my old schoolfellow. 


CuapTerR IV. 
DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS—DORMITORY DISCIPLINE—STUDIES—RECREATIONS. 


TuE school was a building separate from the house. The ar- 
rangements of the house, so far as they affected the boys, were 
peculiar. On going to the bedrooms, you first entered the kitchen, 
which opened into a lavatory. In the lavatory you observed two steps 
leading to a door, which, on being opened, revealed a flight of stairs 
by which you ascended to the bedrooms. On the first landing you 
turned aside to the right, and entered a small dormitory, in which 
you saw 2 door, on one side, leading to Jonas’s bedroom; facing 
you was a door which opened into another small dormitory. If you 
turned to the left on the landing, you entered a dormitory called 
the ‘ brown room,’ occupied by the bigger boys, which communicated 
with the ‘long room,’ occupied by the ‘ tag-rag and bobtail’ of the 
school. My bed was in the ‘long room,’ on the right-hand side 
nearest the door. By an extraordinary fiction, all noise was sup- 
posed to proceed from the ‘long room’ alone. Sab would come up 
once or twice with the warning—afterwards so familiar to me—‘ I 
will lay into the first boy I come across.’ 

Any one will see why the two newest boys always occupied the 
bed on each side of the door. The tenants of these two beds were 
often thrashed when fast asleep; indeed, there was frequently a 
conspiracy to get them licked. 

Before getting into bed I knelt down to say my prayers, but was 
soon disturbed by a volley of boots at my head. 

‘What the ——— do you mean by saying your prayers? No boy 
is allowed to say his prayers here.’ 
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Will any casuist kindly tell me how far I sinned in adopting 
the custom, after this event, of saying my prayers in bed ? 

After this there was blanket-tossing, and I was ‘ tunded’ against 
the ceiling until I had no sound spot in my body. Some weeks 
later on, on a Sunday, some of the big fellows in the ‘ brown room’ 
had a tremendous bolstering match in the ‘long room.’ Sab ap- 
peared just as one bolster burst, amid a perfect snow-storm, and 
welted every occupant of my room. On making his exit by the 
smaller room, I heard him pause for a moment, and say to one of 
the bullies : 

‘What, Smith! smoking in bed! Disgusting habit!’ 

The doctor retired, and Smith continued his pipe. 

Running the gauntlet took place in the morning. All the boys, 
from the various dormitories, assembled with their bolsters in the 
‘long room,’ and stood on the beds. The congregation would be 
thickest near the ends of the bedroom. Then the victim had to run 
six times up and down, and at each end was literally dashed against 
the wall. I have often thought whether, on these. occasions, I 
touched the ground at all, except at the end of each course—one 
seemed to be lifted along. 

In the morning the occupants of the ‘ long room’ went down to 
wash in the lavatory, though, it is true, the process of ablution was 
often dispensed with. The boy who washed every day was consi- 
dered abnormal. Those who went in for a complete wash passed, 
stripped to the waist, through the kitchen, where the servants were 
at breakfast, with their basin to the pump outside, to get the water 
for ablution. 

As an instance of absence of mind, I may mention that I have 
more than once gone to the pump without my basin; or, having 
taken the basin, have returned without the water. 

For breakfast we had a basin of bread-and-milk, or else a basin 
of milk, cold or hot, according to our choice, and two lumps of 
bread. Every Tuesday we were given rolls and butter. For dinner 
there was pudding every day, and rice occurred three times in the 
week. After pudding came meat, which, however, I rarely touched. 
For tea each boy was allowed a basin of milk and two pieces of 
bread and scrape. Instead of the latter article, one might have two 
lumps of bread and two little bits of cheese. 

Our fare was in every way simple. On Saturdays, when the 
dinner consisted of rice and boiled beef—my pet abominations at 
that time—I kept away from the table, and indulged in a penny 
twist ; or if my pocket-money would not run to a penny, I would 
seek my dinner on the hedgerows. De Quincey says this mode of 
procuring his dinner ruined his stomach, and was the cause of his 
first taking opium. My stomach, however, was good-natured, and 
did not rebel against the food supplied by the hedgerows. 
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When I was at Fenton it was customary for boys, when very 
hard up, to sell their rolls, treacle, and apple-pudding for the half- 
year. When they were in immediate want they would, like Esau, 
part with all their prospective possessions, for a trifling seeend 
tion, to some long-headed investor. 
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When I first entered the school I was struck with the air of 
freedom which seemed to pervade the place. The boys sat where 
they liked, and did almost what they liked. Each learnt his piece 
for Sab, as the head boy arranged who should begin, and how much 
each boy should say. For the other masters the work seemed 
chiefly voluntary. Jonas was engaged in making mysterious me- 
moranda on the wall by his desk. I discovered afterwards he was 
learning Latin and Greek, with the assistance of some of the scho- 
lars. Many times he would say to me, ‘ Ajax, just hear me say 
TomTw’—pronouncing the wu as we do in the word ‘ up.’ 

The doctor occasionally shouted, ‘Gentlemen, w-o-r-k is the 
order of the day.’ 

Fizzy appeared buried in Spenser or Shakespeare. Occasionally 
I observed a boy would call on Fizzy or Jonas, sit down by his side 
for half an hour, and enjoy an apparently animated conversation. 

Many of the fellows were up in the study, making fireworks or 
fives-balls, or tearing up the small boys’ books for a paper chase. 

‘Come up, third class,’ Sab would say; and then boys emerged 
from the strangest places, as if by magic. 

Many of them were under the floor, beneath which they had 
been exploring, having taken as their point of departure two planks 
which they had torn up beneath their desks. 

‘Come up, French class,’ shouts Jonas, who taught French like 
a sword-blade. ‘ Now, Druggs’—a day-boy, son of a chemist in the 
town—‘ votre mére comment se porte-t’-elle ?’ 

‘Mon mére est marmalade.’ 

A general laugh was raised, and then Jonas let fly into all the 
boys but the one who caused the laughter. 

Then followed a little geography and history; though I do not 
remember to have been taught a single fact in either of these sub- 
jects. 

' In the afternoon we did arithmetic in the following way: boys 
took out their books and slates, and Jonas would come round about 
five minutes before the time was up. 

‘Show me your work. All right. Rub it out.’ 

The work which I did on the first day lasted me all the time I 
was in Jonas’s class. 

An event occurred on the first afternoon which prevented many 
boys from going to sleep. William Catson having fastened an 
enormous cracker to a piece of string, lighted it, and placing it 
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carefully on the coat-button of Mr. Fizzy—who was leaning over a 
desk—asked leave to go out. In half a minute bang, bang! went 
the cracker, and played fantastically by the string all round Fizzy. 
Sab went round and asked everybody to take his oath that he had 
no part in this event—a request which was readily granted. Then 
Sab made a speech, with the usual preface : 

‘ Thirty-and-five years have I sat in this seat,’ &c. ‘Some boy 
in this room is a blackguard and a liar.’ (Groans and hisses.) 
‘ Thirty-and-five years have I sat in this seat, and have never seen 
such a disgraceful thing.’ (Groans and hisses.) 

After school the big fellows sat round the fire, and at my ex- 
pense smoked bad tobacco, and drank worse beer, which I had to 
fetch from the Fox and Hounds. 

At tea-time the milk was bad, and a general order was given to 
upset it on the table. This hint was sometimes taken, but more 
frequently pocketed by the school deities. 

In the evening the boys paid Sab out by stopping up the jet 
of his gas, by putting a small pig inside his desk, and by placing 
on the top of the desk the large gates which had been unhinged 
from their usual position in the field. 

The man-servant Leger, and two or three friends whom he 
called in from the street, removed the gates; but what was Sab’s 
surprise to see a live pig jump out of his desk and misconduct itself 
on his black breeches! Of course the usual speech was delivered— 
* Thirty-and-five years have I sat in this seat, and never,’ &c. &c. 
(Groans.) Sab could see tolerably well by the gas which was 
lighted in the school, but when he tried to light his private burner 
he observed the trick played upon him. ‘ Thirty-and-five years,’ &c. 
&c. (Groans and hisses.) 

‘Dear me! why do you annoy me? I never annoy you.’ 
(Laughter.) 

Evening study lasted from seven to eight, but attendance did 
not seem compulsory on the bigger boys, who might be seen at this 
time emerging from pot-houses and ready for any devilry. 


One day the key of the kitchen clock was missed. _ Of course 
Sab said we had taken it, and when we individually protested that 
we were innocent, he replied, as he always did on such occasions, 

‘Well, if you did not, somebody else did. I will stop the 
pocket-money.’ 

I became alarmed, but my schoolfellows said, ‘Never mind, we 
will bring Sab to his senses,’ and went to work in the following 
way. 

They first removed the bust of Homer (by which I afterwards 
learned the doctor set great store), and then drew in charcoal re- 
presentations of clocks and keys on the whitewashed walls. All 
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over the place could be seen the words—‘ The key of the kitchen 
clock we have not got. No pocket-money ; no Homer.’ 

Sab, on coming to afternoon school, at once missed Homer. 

‘Gentlemen, where is Homer?’ he said, more in sorrow than 
in anger. 

On observing the charcoal drawings and writing on the wall, he 
exclaimed, 

‘Gentlemen, bring back Homer, and I will give out the pocket- 
money.’ 

Homer was replaced, but insult and eventually annihilation 
were in store for him. 

Homer was opposite the fire-place, and boys would fling coals at 
him, until at length they knocked out his eyes. Sab was deeply 
affected, but attempted a grim joke. ‘ Well, Homer was blind; but 
please, gentlemen, do not damage him any more.’ 

For some time Homer escaped; but as the fifth of November 
approached, fireworks were plentiful in the school, and just as the 
doctor was coming into school one young devil put through Homer’s 
eyeless orbits two squibs, which sank down into the hollow bust. 
Sab observed the sparks ejected by Homer, and presently an ex- 
plosion by which the blind bard fell shattered to the ground. Poor 
Sab cried as he stood over the ruins, and preserved the poet’s 
crown, which I believe he kept as a treasure until his dying day. 
His face of sorrow I shall never forget. 





CHAPTER V. 
KNIFE-RACE—PIG-HUNT—WILLOW EXPEDITION—MILITIA. 


Wirnin a few tays of my arrival I was informed that there 
would be a race immediately on the conclusion of afternoon school. 
I was backed against an old boy, and the prize was to be a knife. 
The course was by the side of a long wall, and finished about 
twenty yards round the corner. We were shown a deep hole cut in 
the ground, which would contain the knife, and was then to be 
covered with grass. I dare not say with what materials this hole 
was actually filled up and then covered over with grass. Of course 
the new boy always won the race, though not the knife, and, diving 
his hand into the filth, was the object of derision. 

Then came a ‘ pig-hunt,’ which was a novel sport to me. The 
boys, furnished with sticks, went in pursuit of Sab’s pigs, which 
must have been highly educated, for they certainly ran well, and 
bowled over many a boy who tried to intercept their course. It is 
no joke to be upset by a frantic pig. The hunt concluded, a general 
order was immediately given for the common, which abounded in 
willows. 

Some weeks before the fifth of November it was customary for 
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the boys to go out with axes and hackers, and cut down each night 
a willow, which was then lugged in by means of ropes and kept in 
readiness for the bonfire. We soon observed that the shepherd and 
his dog were perpetually on the watch, and therefore the time of 
our expedition was altered. We would go out at midnight by 
means of the lavatory window, which was nearly level with the 
ground. The schoolroom door would be opened, a fire lighted in 
the study, and a feast laid out ready-for the return of the adven- 
turers. The feast was levied by black-mail. This went on for 
some time; but one night, in the midst of our feasting, we were 
startled by the apparition of a policeman, who, however, after 2 
little chaff and the acceptance of a small fee, sat down and partook 
of our hospitality. But, lo, Sab now appeared on the scene, sent us 
all off to bed, and threatened to secure the dismissal of the police- 
man—a threat which the kind-hearted Sab never carried into exe- 
cution. 

Another adventure was in store for me this evening. One bully 
had left in the study a cloak, in which he said—I know not how 
truly—that his father had fought several campaigns. 

‘ Ajax, go and fetch my cloak.’ 

‘ No, Brown, I cannot. Iam sure old Sab is sitting on the 
stairs.’ 

(N.B. When there was devilry in the air Sab would sit on the 
stairs all night.) 

‘I tell you go. If Sab is on the stairs he will not lick you so 
hard as I will, if you do not go after my cloak.’ 

I realised the force of this remark, and went with a beating 
heart after the cloak. I got down on the stairs, as far as the 
lavatory-stairs door, which I gingerly opened, though I scarcely ex- 
pected that Sab would be in possession of the two steps outside. 
As I opened the door, a succession of blows fell straight on my head, 
and I was completely knocked down. For some moments I lost 
consciousness ; but I believe the blows continued, for when my 
senses returned the bruising was still going on. I did not move or 
speak, for I was afraid of betraying myself. 

I was in a dilemma. Was I to be ‘tunded’ there, or up in 
my bedroom, where the doctor would surely pursue me? I adopted 
the latter course, and fled for my life with such extraordinary agility 
that I was enabled to undress and get into bed before Sab appeared 
in the long room. 

‘ Some boy in this room has been recently out of bed.’ 

I thought, Why not some one in the brown room ? all the occu- 
pants of which were out of bed and dressed. 

‘I will have you all get out of bed, and show me that you are 
undressed.’ 

The order was obeyed, and Sab, who was nonplused, after saying, 
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‘ Thirty-and-five years have I been head-master of this school,’ 
&c. &c. (groans and hisses), Gragpeaned ; whether to bed or to sit 
on the stairs, I know not. 

The expeditions still continued, though of course the times were 
modified and varied. With reference to these willow-trees, I may 
observe that many of them were ancient and full of tinder. In the 
summer, when we had no use for these trees, it was not uncommon 
to drop a spark in the tinder about dinner-time, and in the evening 
we would be regaled with an exciting fire. 

On the first of May there was a holiday. The school was 
decorated by us over-night with flowers, and branches of trees were 
placed against the walls. The times and means for obtaining these 
branches were similar to those employed for getting the willow-trees. 


It was customary for the bullies to call out the militia for three 


’ weeks in the year. 


Sab had a horse and pony, which grazed on the common, and 
were rarely used. The former animal was fabled to have been pre- 
sent at Waterloo, and was used, when the militia was called out, by 
the head bully, who styled himself captain. The pony was taken 
possession of by the second bully, who was the adjutant. The re- 
maining bullies were infantry officers. I shall state presently how 
the non-commissioned officers were supplied. We would meet on 
the common, and answer to our names. The first order involved us, 
the private soldiers, in unpleasantness and danger. 

An open drain, running with a shallow stream at the end of our 
field, passed under a kind of tunnel through the garden of a gentle- 
man named Must. At the end of the garden the drain was com- 
municated with by a stream of considerable volume, by means of a 
flood-gate, which was occasionally opened to flush the drain. Our 
first order was to pass under this tunnel and touch the flood-gate, 
where the officers were stationed, and could see that we all obeyed 
the command. I need not say how unpleasant it was to pass under 
this tunnel, which was not sufficiently high to admit of our stending 
upright, nor need I remark that the odours we inhaled differed very 
much from those one scents in Rimmel’s shop. About half way up 
this tunnel I was met by an old soldier, returning with the informa- 
tion that the officers were endeavouring to open the flood-gates. If 
this remark was true it mattered very little whether one went back 
or forward ; and therefore, as obedience is a soldier’s first duty, I 
went forward to the end and returned in safety. Either the old 
soldier told an untruth, or else the officers failed in their attempt. 
Anyhow the panic and consternation in the regiment were intense. 
After this we fell in, began slow march, warmed up into ‘ double 
quick,’ and had to jump or scramble over hedges and ditches as best 
we could. On nearing home, an order was given to charge and scale 
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the high double-doors of the playground, which had been carefully 
fastened, and the top of which I could scarcely reach by jumping. 
The six privates who passed over first were created non-commis- 
sioned officers. Their emblem of office was a huge stake, with 
which it was their duty to pitch-fork all the dilatory ones over the 
doors. 5 

‘ Vexatio dat intellectum,’ some one remarks; but I never suc- 
ceeded in scaling these doors without assistance, and hence may be 
inferred the state of my body and clothes when the militia was dis- 
banded. Other boys had hands and feet no more prehensile than 
mine, but some of them managed to purchase a commission or else 
exemption. The purchase and exemption money went towards re- 
galing the staff after their arduous labours. 


Cuapter VI. 
CAD-FIGHTS—SUNDAY—REMARKS ON BULLYING. 


Tue boys of Fenton Grammar School were at deadly feud with 
all the town-boys—‘ cads’ we called them. IfI ever met a ‘cad’ 
there was always a fight forced upon me. My encounters are to be 
reckoned by hundreds. Indeed I was rather a noted pugilist, and 
had to pay for the reputation. It was a curious fact, but if you 
overpowered an individual cad, or a company of cads, a whistle 
would be immediately raised by the opposition, and a reinforcement 
came up. Or sometimes a cad, when fairly licked, would pull out 
stones from his pocket and throw them effectively. Going down 
the town one evening, I observed at least a hundred of my enemies 
down a side lane, armed with sticks; and they welted Boss—as 
they called me—all the way back to the school. You might go for 
a quiet walk and be pounced upon at any moment. I should be 
sorry to say how often I have had to fight my way through a ring of 
‘cads’ who had waylaid me. Three boys once asked me to come 
out for a ‘cad-hunt ;’ but I observed that they retreated when the 
game was found, and therefore I never engaged myself again to a de- 
liberate hunt. Indeed there was no occasion to hunt; the cad was 
ubiquitous and irrepressible. 

Besides. this irregular warfare, there were pitched battles between 
the school and the town-boys three times a year—once with fists, 
a second time with sticks, and a third time with stones. The last 
battle was the most serious, for there were several expert slingers 
on each side. A schoolfellow once showed me a large scar on his 
forehead, which scar he said had been caused two years ago by a 
stone from a sling. The force of the blow had been reduced by 
passing through the peak of his cap. 

These ‘ cad-fights’ were but a miniature of the Oxford ‘ town 
and gown’ rows, in which I have known a gownsman killed ; and 
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I wonder some of the boys at Fenton escaped fatal, or very serious, 
accidents. 


Most of the boys went to the church opposite the school—All 
Souls; the remainder worshipped at St. Luke’s. The doctor at- 
tended the former church, and sat in a large pew which terminated 
the block of six pews reserved for the school. The pew nearest 
him was occupied by the small or new boys, for Sab was objection- 
able in church. He would kneel on his seat, and, overhanging the 
next pew, would pray violently on the head of ‘ the first boy he 
came across.’ The abominable writing and the drawings in the pews 
were by no means devotional. Boys who did not use their pencil 
would read novels or write letters. At convenient times during the 
service a feast was held; for it was the custom to take eatables and 
drinkables into church. When there was no other occupation, 
boys would take out quill tubes and blow chewed pellets of paper 
on to Sab’s head, which, like the head of Thersites, was bald— 
with the exception of a few hairs on the top, which were brushed up 
into a spiral shape. These pellets came on the doctor’s head from 
above, and he seemed to think his annoyance was caused by birds, 
or by other agents or causes in the roof of the church. 


The rector was called Toddy, and had a reputation for great ~ 


meanness. His sermons were dull and his services not esthetic. 
Towards the end of my career at Fenton, when a High Churchman 
was appointed rector, the behaviour of the boys certainly improved ; 
but perhaps it would not be right to say, ‘ Post hoc; ergo propter 
hoc.’ Sunday was the great day for bird’s-nesting in summer, and 
boys who appeared in the morning with good clothes often came in 
rags to the evening service. Of course there was the usual collision 
with keepers et hoc genus omne, and I remember being once forced 
to the end of a wood, where the only means of escape was by swim- 
ming a black Stygian-looking stream, which I crossed—though not 
without being alarmed on the other side by the keeper threatening 
to put an ounce of lead into me. 

We certainly were not religious at Fenton; but the modern 
notions of making boys religious did not exist then to such an extent 
as they do now. I have known some Church-schools fail miserably, 
and many almost break down. These facts convince me that a boy 
is not naturally a religious animal. I confess that boys are, as a 
rule, much better behaved and more civilised, but certainly not more 
moral, than they were. What is suppressed in one direction bursts 
out in another. The Fenton boys were palpable, obvious black- 
guards. The tendency of the modern boy often is to be a black- 
guard in disguise. Does not this statement represent the true fact 
of the change in modern society generally? 

Men are learning how morality affects their pockets and 
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their health, and are becoming better ‘calculating machines’ and 
better ‘ patent digesters ;’ but are they becoming more virtuous— 
if we take disinterestedness as the test of a really virtuous act? 
Family and national ties are surely more lax than formerly, and 
the dictum of political philosophy, that ‘the individual—not the 
family or the tribe—is the unit of society,’ is true in many senses ; 
though some may say the virtue of cosmopolitanism—a virtue easy 
to assume, but hard to externalise—will compensate for the loss of 
all other virtues. The line of Terence, 


‘Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ 


sounds well, and this circumstance may have some value. 


Without going into details, I think any one will form a general 
idea of the extent to which bullying was practised at Fenton. I 
had established my reputation as a clever fag, who would undertake 
perilous enterprises, and escaped some refined tortures to which I 
might otherwise have been subjected. Besides, I could bear bruises 
well, as the bullies discovered, after applying a crucial test. 

‘ Ajax,’ they said, ‘you seem a soft-hearted fellow, for you 
always cry when you receive a letter from home, and even when you 
write home.’ 

This was true; for thoughts of home—however strict and se- 
cluded—when contrasted with those of school, were calculated to 
stir up one’s deepest and quickest emotions. 

‘ But,’ they continued, ‘ you never cry for our lickings. Now, 
Ajax, we are going to test you.’ 

Then they let fly into me with sticks and ropes, but had to leave 
off defeated. 

‘T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas, the gratitude of men 
Hath often left me mourning.’ 

I was roughly used at Fenton. The atmosphere was full of un- 
kindness ; but for that very reason eminently calculated to bring out 
individual cases of kindness and warm-heartedness. Friendships 
were closer than they would be if oppression were rendered impos- 
sible. People forget that their pet schemes for destroying vices 
destroy virtues also. Communism of property, for instance, if it do 
away with theft and covetousness, would do away with individual 
energy and generosity ; but in the early Church it even led to theft 
and lying. 

As I said before, the tendency of modern legislation is to banish 
vice from the open day, and to make it multiply or transform itself 
in secret. : 


Some one will say: ‘ Why did you never complain ?? Because 
my father always said that interference between a boy—except to 
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remove him—and his master or schoolfellows was rarely justifiable 
or expedient, and therefore ought not, as a rule, to be resorted to. 

With reference to the interference of trustees with masters, I 
think Dr. Arnold observes in one of his letters, written after or just 
before his appointment to Rugby, that he owed it to the master of 
the smallest grammar-school in England to resist all interference, 
except dismissal, at the hands of the trustees. 

In my days parents and trustees exercised their power perhaps 
too little ; now they certainly use it too much; and therefore home 
and school discipline are fast dying out, for the boys are the great- 
est school legislators. 

If the head-master of Eton wishes to readjust the holidays, he 
sends a letter to each parent, and asks for his opinion of the pro- 
posed change. 

The position of a schoolmaster ought to be analogous to that of 
a doctor. Persons have a right to select their doctor, and then 
withdraw from his treatment; but while under his treatment they 
have no right to dictate his prescriptions. If the head-masters of 
public schools submit to the pressure, then of course the independ- 
ence of masters throughout the country is sacrificed. 

It is a general fact that education is estimated nowadays not by 
an intellectual or moral standard, but by a material test. The most 
inefficient staff can hold its own, if the boys can report good eating 
and drinking, and gentle and ladylike treatment. I admit that boys’ 
material comforts needed a reform, but we must not be satisfied with 
making pupils ‘ patent digesters’ and milksops. In my days the 
tone of the grammar-schools was perhaps coarse. The tendency now 
in many cases is to make their tone effeminate. 

Then again, in these latter days, people think that a master’s 
function and office can be defined by rules so rigid, as to leave no 
scope for individual judgment. But surely minute precepts laid 
down for the guidance of a head-master are like those laws of etiquette 
for the use of a gentleman. In both instances they are ordinarily 
useless ; while in each numerous cases must occur which can be re- 
ferred to no rule, which must be settled by the casuistical conscience. 

We know the difficulties and rebellion which Moses had to en- 
counter, when he was commissioned to lead, train, and educate the 
boyhood of the Jewish world. And such an arduous task is the lot 
of all those who undertake the education and guidance of the chil- 
dren of England. Surely Jethro was wise when he advised his son- 
in-law to leave minute judicial functions to others, and reserve to 
himself the great cases only. 


‘ Nec deus intersit, nisi nodus vindice dignus 
Inciderit,’ 


I hope I have not been hard on Sab on any occasion when I 
have introduced him. He was a kind man, but the reader will not 
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be surprised to learn that the doctor was in a state of imbecility ; 
in fact, before I went to Fenton he had twice been insane. All 
the people in the town stuck to the old schoolmaster, in spite of his 
incapacity, and after I left managed to get him appointed to the 
living of St. Luke—with the hope, I suppose, that he would resign 
the school. Sab, however, stuck to the school and to the living. 
But down came the School Commissioners, and gave about the worst 
report to be seen in the blue books. ‘ The boys,’ they said, ‘ were 
unmannerly and ignorant. The few flashes of light which appeared 
amid the darkness came from those who had been but a short time 
at the school. The master was evidently past his work.’ 

Then Sab resigned, and by some means or other was appointed 
to a living in Mudshire, where he died shortly afterwards. 

Previous to his leaving the town of Fenton the residents had, 
by generous subscriptions, paid off his debts, which amounted to 
four figures. 

I went to Fenton last Easter. The grand old school, associated 
in history with one of England’s greatest heroes, remained almost 
unchanged; but the house was rebuilt, and the place so much 
altered, that it was impossible to identify many things and places 
which are so deeply impressed on my memory. The present able 
head-master received me very courteously, and seemed interested in 
my reminiscences. One of his pupils had gained a scholarship at 
Cambridge that term—a performance which would have been mira- 
culous under the declining rule of Sab. 

I believe the doctor was once a good scholar ; though an old 
pupil states that the only criticism of which he remembers Sab 
guilty was, ‘7 "A@jvn. Mark the delicacy of the sex.’ I think I 
have heard this anecdote otherwise applied. Besides, did we not, 
with Sab’s assistance, write every year at the time of the assizes a 
Latin letter to the judges, who immediately requested the head- 
master to grant us a holiday ? 

It was gratifying to observe how respectfully the natives—espe- 
cially the omnibus conductor of the Victoria—spoke of the late doc- 
tor. Their unanimous verdict was that Sab had no other enemy 
but himself, that he had educated and boarded some boys for nothing, 
had been fleeced by his servants, sponged upon by his relatives, and 
had consequently run into debt. 

Of the doctor let us say, ‘ De mortuo nil nisi bonum.’ 

With reference to the manners and customs of the school, I have 
little cause to defend them. Manners there were none, and the 
customs were brutal. Still I consider the subject of education and 
school discipline far from satisfactory and settled at the present time. 
Perhaps after oscillation between extremes a wholesome eclecticism 
may solve matters satisfactorily. 
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A. task presumptuous as that 
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The sentence would descend 
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For yonder loose-robed laughing dame, 

Her features set in graven frame, 

Whate’er her birth, whate’er her name, 
Had she not once her place 

Among the beauties, amorous, gay, 

Which graced the court, in bright array, 

Of him who last, save one, held sway 
Of Stuart’s ill-starr’d race ? 

And these beside that picture, they— 

One bent with age, one blithe as May ? 





I doubt not, as the face I scan, 
That she, the elder dame, 
Led captive eyes and hearts of men 
When Orange William came. 
And she perchance, her daughter fair, 
Has heard the cheers forth ring, 
Which greeted, when ‘ the standard’ fell, 
A Hanoverian king. 
Of long-gone ages, periods three, 
The type of beauty which we see, 
Not manifold but one : 
Thus roses in the gay parterre, 
Nurtured by soft and vernal air, 
Warm’d with the summer sun, 
The self-same fragrance still will shed 
Year after year when winter’s dead. 


T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
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ON DINNERS ‘SENT OUT’ FROM THE PASTRYCOOK’S 
SB Bomily 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Sir, this is not a comic song. I say ‘sir,’ meaning the critic ; since 
I am well assured (an author by profession told me so, indeed) that 
no person of the gentle sex would ever assume the ungentle func- 
tions of a reviewer. She would scorn the act; and besides, were 
she willing, she would not be able to fulfil the task. A critic should 
be impartial; and if women were impartial they would never get 
married. But for their persistence in irrationally preferring some 
men to others, the Solemnisation of Matrimony might as well be 
excised from the Prayer-book. But very likely you will suspect me 
of insinuating that a little critical work may be done by the old maids. 
There you are wrong again; they are too kind-hearted. 

This, sir, I repeat, then, is not (to quote the late admirable 
Robson in ‘ Vilikins and his Dinah’) a comic song. On the con- 
trary, it is of the nature ofa sermon. This postulate being laid 
down, I must request the gentleman who ‘ does’ the magazines for 
the Poughkeepsie Seer to vary, for once ina way, his usual notice of 
the present writer’s productions : ‘ G. A. 8. rattles away in his usual 
discursive style ;’ while the Aristarchus of the Isle of Skye Terrier 
will infinitely oblige me if he will refrain, for this occasion only, from 
remarking ‘ Belgravia contains ten pages of random gossip from the 
pen of this inveterate persiflewr ; but what on earth the article is 
about we are really at a loss to discover.’ Begin to read this article 
carefully, my critical friend, and ere you have come to the end of the 
first page you will discover its drift and purport, the solemn meaning 
it conveys, and the sound moral it seeks to inculcate. It concerns 
you also, well-to-do, affluent, and even wealthy people. It concerns 
the wives of your bosoms. It will have a far-from-remote bearing 
on the maintenance of meek-eyed Peace as a perpetual handmaid in 
your families. It appeals to your purse, your legitimate pride as 
respectable members of society ; and—more important than all—it 
is intimately connected with your digestion. Are youaman? I 
ask the question in the loftiest and most anciently Roman spirit. If 
you are, don’t be satisfied with skimming this article at your club, 
your Young Men’s Association reading-room, or your coffee-shop. 
Hie you to the nearest bookstall of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
and buy the current number of Belgravia outright. And you, 


madam—lI know you are a woman, every inch of you—do you, when 
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your husband has presented you with a copy of this homily, read it 
conscientiously through ; put it on your pet domestic shelf, along- 
side your Francatelli and your Miss Acton; and then tell me what 
you think of it. I daresay that (should you condescend to commu- 
nicate with me) you will tell me (in very lddylike terms, of course) 
that Iam a humbug or an ignoramus; that I have entirely mis- 
taken my vocation ; or that I do not in the least know what I am 
talking about. Never mind. Hit meas hard as you like. Ihave 
grown pachydermatous. Strike, but hear; and I need scarcely 
observe that all communications should be post-paid, and should 
contain the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of their good faith. We will now, if 
you please, proceed to plunge in medias res. 

Supposing that a young man be ambitious to set up as a wit— 
he had much better set up as a cobbler or a road-mender ; but I am 
unhappy to believe that the race of would-be wits has not yet entirely 
died out—I cannot conceive a readier, smaller, more ill-natured 
witticism ab which he might try his ’prentice hand than a sarcastic 
reference to the banquets known as ‘ pastrycooks’ dinners.’ ‘It 
was very easy to tell where the spread came from’—I imagine young 
Wouldbe to be discoursing to his friends Polo and Pigeontrap in the 
smoking-room ofthe Junior Earlswood Club—‘ of course it was sent 
in by the man in Sloane-street. Jellyboys, you know. Wedding 
breakfasts supplied, and that kind of thing. I met Mrs. Mac’ (it was 
at Mrs. M‘Amphytrion’s hospitable board in Coleceebee-gardens, 
South Kensington, that the vivacious but ungrateful youth was last 
evening a favoured guest) ‘ coming out of Jellyboys’ last Monday. It 
was the usual thing. Cold soups and warm ice-pudding. They 
had made a mistake in the fish, and sent it to India instead of the 
sherry, and it had come back rather the worse for the voyage’ (here 
Polo and Pigeontrap snigger). ‘ Bits of bullock’s liver cut up with 
bits of mushroom, drowned in ketchup and Brown and Polson, and 
handed round in an electro side-dish—that’s a specimen of the 
entrées. Game? Yes, I think I had the bill of a snipe; but, on 
the other hand, there was a capital cold mutton-chop dished up again, 
with sealing-wax sauce. In short, it was the old, old story. The 
wines abominable, of course ; but that wasn’t the pastrycook’s fault. 
Mac is his own butler. Did you ever taste his South African port, 
which he declares he vought at a bishop’s sale—Bishop Colenso’s, I 
should say’ (this last is a witticism that is ‘sure to go down’)? ‘I 
knew the man who waited by his Berlin gloves; the left one had 
the thumb nearly off. I saw him tear it at Mrs. Showfront’s dinner 
the night before, only he had pipeclayed it in honour of Mrs. Mac’ 
(Polo and Pigeontrap laugh heartily). ‘ Waiter, some absinthe 
panaché, do you hear? Absinthe’s nothing without a dash of 
aniseed ; and, I say, are you fellows going in for the seven-and-six- 
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penny?’ The seven-and-sixpenny is a gorgeous but tasteless ban- 
quet, served every day, to members only, at the tariff mentioned per 
head. The Junior Earlswood does not possess a good cook. Gargouille 
the chef stifles everything with truffles, because truffles are expen- 
sive, and the young men think it a grand thing to ruin their diges- 
tion by munching morsels of what seem to be bits of pickled walnut 
which have been dried in a jarful of snuff. But for his three half- 
crowns that refined gourmet Wouldbe will have his choice of a 
couple of soups, three or four fishes, half a dozen entrées, roasts, 
relevés, sweets, salads, ices. Qui sais-je? He will not dine well, but 
he will dine copiously, drinking and mixing a great many thimble- 
fuls of more or less fiery wines, and finishing with some poor claret, 
at which a workman at a Paris cabaret would turn up his nose, 
but which Messrs. Smiler and Whiler, those eminent wine mer- 
chants, have sold to the committee of the Junior Earlswood as 
Chateau Lafitte. I wish it to be understood that young Wouldbe 
is a much better judge of that roast mutton of which he was wont 
to partake so plentifully at school—to see him demolish his second 
‘help’ was a sight, and one that brought tears of indignation to the 
eyes of Mrs. Betula, the wife of his worthy tutor—than he is of 
either pastrycook’s, club, or restaurant dinners. In short, the lad 
doesn’t know a bad dinner from a good one. How should he? He 
is young. He has not yet got a stomach. Very rarely even do we 
find out that we have a stomach until there is something the matter 
with it. 

I do not purpose to inquire whether that purely imaginary ban- 
quet in Coleceebre-gardens which was subsequently so waggishly 
worried by the young lions at the Junior Earlswood had, or had not, 
been ‘ sent in’ by the eminent Jellyboys of Sloane-street, S.W. I 
deny Wouldbe’s critical competence, to begin with ; but I shall pro- 
ceed to demonstrate that the typical Jellyboys, whether he have his 
abode in the south or in the west of fashionable London, is approv- 
ing himself every day more and more of a benefactor to cultivated 
society ; that the dinners ‘ sent in from the pastrycook’s’ are infi- 
nitely more luxurious and more succulent, and are not more expen- 
sive—nay, very often they are the reverse—than the dinners prepared 
by Society’s own domestic cooks; and that without the aid of 
Jellyboys end his compeers, Society would be in danger of collapse 
and of dissolution. 1 don’t know what Miss Yonge meant by an 
extraordinary title she lately affixed to a book of ‘ Under Wode, 
under Rode ;’ but I do know what the Pillars of the House are. 
The very strongest of those columns is the leg of the dining table ; 
and were not knives and forks in such constant use for prandial 
purposes, I am inclined to think that Society would speedily set to 
cutting each other’s throats with the knives, and subsequently stab 
themselves with the forks. 
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A good many causes have conduced to the augmentation of the 
pastrycook’s importance as a provider of dinners. Luxury, in the 
first place, has, within the last ten years, increased in an astonishing 
rapid ratio of proportion. A dinner to which any number of guests 
above four are invited, and which should be limited to fish, soup, a 
joint, some pastry, and cheese, would now be accounted a very poor 
entertainment; and in number, variety, and showiness of appearance 
the dishes at a dinner in ‘ Society’ are at present as ‘fine’ as the 
dresses of the ladies who sit down to them. Now female finery is, 
comparatively speaking, cheap. I know what I risk in hazarding the 
remark—indignant or contemptuous denial—but I know what I am 
talking about nevertheless. Obviously, ladies who habitually wear 
silks and velvets, old point or Brussels lace, with some nice, pretty, 
tiny kickshaws in the way of diamonds from Mr. Hancock’s, or coral 
from Mr. Phillips’s, or Etruscan jewelry from Signor Castellani’s, 
may spend a great deal of money on their dresses and on their 
bijouterie. I have been told, until I am sick of hearing the tale, all 
about the number of yards of stuff it takes to make a dress, and the 
frightful expensiveness of the trimming and fallals. All this not- 
withstanding, it appears to me that our wives are not all so well 
provided with pin-money as to be able to don a new dress worth 
twenty or thirty guineas at every dinner they may honour with their 
presence during the season; and, touching the trimmings, we know 
that an old silk skirt may undergo apparently as many incarnations 
as did Cakya-Mount, the founder of Buddhism, by means of the 
artful superposition of gauzes, lace, sashes, and ‘tails.’ Young 
ladies especially may almost always look ‘ fine’ at a very trifling 
outlay. All they need think of is to array themselves in very light 
and vaporous drapery, and to have plenty of it floating around them; 
and generally, thanks to Birmingham, and the rapid strides made in 
the art of electro-gilding, an enormous amount of sham jewelry is 
worn nowadays by people who, a dozen years since, would have 
fainted at the bare notion of appearing adorned with lockets and 
bracelets of what was called ‘mosaic’ gold. Why? Because the 
most inexperienced eye could at a glance detect the mosaic ; whereas 
the wariest of goldsmiths might, after a very narrow scrutiny, be 
deceived by the wonderfully clever simulations of eighteen-carat gold 
into which Birmingham transforms gewgaws intrinsically not worth 
twopence-halfpenny. Unfortunately, while finery of a certain kind 
has become very moderate in price, provisions—from pineapples to 
potatoes, from cherries to cheese, from Dartmoor mutton to ducks 
—have all grown much dearer; and, still more unfortunately, the 
available supply of good cooks has rather diminished than increased. 
Let us attack the question of prices before we consider the cooks. 
Whether any combination exists among the butchers to keep up the 
price of meat, or whether their extravagantly enhanced charges spring 
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from an increased demand and an inadequate supply, or whether, 
finally, the rinderpest abroad, and the foot-and-mouth disease at 
home, have anything to do with leg of mutton being a shilling and 
rumpsteak fifteenpence a pound, I do not profess to say; for I 
have no certain means of acquiring information on the subject, 
beyond the dismal knowledge of what the meat costs; and the case 
of the worthy but impetuous Mr. Pimsoll should act as a warning, 
I think, against the bringing of sensational charges without incon- 
trovertible evidence to back them. But as regards fish I know that 
a shameful combination does exist, and that there is a compact 
‘ring’ formed, both in the East and West end of London, to grind 
the noses of the middle and the upper classes. I know that I can 
buy in Leather-lane, at four p.m., from a vendor with a barrow, and 
for the sum of ninepence, a pair of soles fully as large and sweet as 
the pair of soles for which, at eleven a.m., a West-end fishmonger 
will have the impudence to ask me from two shillings to half-a-crown 
—asking it, moreover, not civilly, but insolently, and informing 
me that I can either take the fish or leave it alone. I have the 
alternative, it is true, of the cheaper market in the East ; but a lady 
in ‘Society’ does not know where Leather-lane is, and if she 
happened to be aware of the whereabouts of that honest but humble 
al-fresco market, she would be as much ashamed to repair thither 
for fish as she would be to purchase ‘ block ornaments’ in the New 
Cut for the confection of her entrées. Not but what the most deli- 
cious made-dishes could be composed from those ‘ornaments’ by a . 
dexterous cook. alse shame even (elsewhere termed ‘ proper 
pride’) deters her from sending out her cook or her housekeeper to 
bargain with the barrow-wheeler or the donkey-man who ‘ comes 
round’ with mackarel and soles in the forenoon. We all remember 
that tremendously savage onslaught made by Mr. Thackeray on the 
clergyman’s wife and daughters who ran round to the back-door to 
buy mackarel from a costermonger. This transaction, however, 
occurred in the country ; a town lady would be afraid lest her neigh- 
bours or her fishmonger in ordinary should witness her dealings with 
the proprietor of the ‘shallow’ and the ‘moke.’ Virtually, there- 
fore, she gives herself over, bound hand and foot, into the power of 
Mr. Silversides the butcher and Mr. Scaleywagg the fishmonger. 
She is equally a captive to the bow and spear of the dealer in 
poultry and game, of the greengrocer, and the cheesemonger. I 
can guess what is on the tip of your tongue, critic. You wish to 
draw my attention to the Civil Service Stores, and the codperative 
societies in general. Yes; they are very nice places, and I am 
aware that the Haymarket is blocked up every afternoon by the 
carriages of the nobility and gentry, who appear to be the most 
assiduous patrons of an enterprise professedly designed for the bene- 
fit of government clerks with large families and small incomes. 
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But you can’t give dinners to a dozen people at a time on the articles 
usually obtained from codperative stores. And, moreover, if they 
were content to accept a bill of fare composed mainly of pickles, 
sardines, composite candles, and Worcestershire sauce, the Civil 
Service would still decline to send those condiments home in a 
cooked state. 

In fine, the part of the proposition I have up to this point sought 
to prove is this: that whereas we have grown accustomed to live 
more luxuriously, or at least with the appearance of more luxury, 
than did our fathers and mothers (albeit their rank in society was 
not in any way inferior to our own), the prices of almost every article 
applicable to the elegant or even the necessary supply of the table 
have risen far beyond the measure of reason; while, as a rule, our 
incomes have not risen in a commensurate degree.* We want a 
great deal more than our parents wanted, say, fifty years ago ; but our 
revenues (especially when they assume the shape of salaries from 
government employ) have not gone much beyond the figure they had 
reached half a century since. Ii is demonstrable therefore that to 
give such a dinner to eight or a dozen guests as the usages of 
modern society demand is a far more onerous and costly task than 
was the case when we could, without shame, ask a few friends to 
‘a bit of fish,’ a ‘ cut of mutton,’ and ‘a gooseberry-tart, or some- 
thing of that kind,’ and when the host, as the evening advanced, was 
not in the slightest degree ashamed to ‘ pull a bottle of cham’ out 
of his cheffonier, or to light a chamber candle, go down to the cel- 
lar, and reappear, his countenance beaming, and a cobweb-wreathed 
flask in his hand, which, triumphantly placing it on the table, he 
characterised as ‘a bottle of the right sort.’ And indeed it was ; 
being ‘Comet’ port of 1811. Young Wouldbe of the Junior 
Earlswood may perchance opine that the people who kept champagne 
(against a sudden call) in a cupboard, and went down to their own 
cellars to fetch port-wine, were ‘snobs’ or ‘cads.’ Thus Wouldbe, 
whose father was a cheesemonger. Wouldbe tries hard to soften 
the ‘ monger’ into ‘ factor ;’ but it is nevertheless certain that the 
old man did retail Stilton and Double Glos’ter—ay, and the lowly 
but toothsome Dutch likewise—across the counter. I do not think, 
Wouldbe’s sneers nevertheless, that the Amphytrion with the cham- 
pagne in the cheffonier, and he with the cobweby Comet port in his 


* It is needless to expatiate as to the hour at which Society is now accustomed 
to dine. Three o’clock, at the commencement of the present century, was the 
fashionable prandial time; but the dinner-hour of one generation is the supper- 
hour of another, and it may come some day to our breakfasting at midnight and 
lunching at four o’clock in the morning. Elderly people will not fail to point 
out, as sure proofs of the increase of table-luxury, the almost universal introduction 
of champagne and claret at the dinners of Society. I grant that these wines are 
often cheap and nasty ; but there they are, in lieu of the ale a¢ dinner and the port 
and sherry after dinner of fifty years ago. 
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fist, were necessarily cads and snobs. They did their best, according 
to their lights and the usages of the age in which they lived. 
When the Prince Regent and his royal brothers went to Vauxhall, 
to the festival given in honour of the victory of Salamanca, roast 
beef and pigeon-pies were the staple of their entertainment at sup- 
per. There was plenty of port, sherry, madeira, and rack-punch on 
the table, but not a single bottle of champagne. And yet people 
used to call the. Regent a Sybarite! What would royalty and its 
brethren think of such a feast in our day, I wonder ? 

You will remember my stating that the difficulties of dinner- 
giving persons were aggravated by the paucity of good cooks. That 
paucity is a fact grave and lamentable, and which few, I apprehend, 
will care to dispute. Nay, worse; the good cooks, both male and 
female, seem to be growing scarcer every day, and although some 
sanguine souls may nurse themselves in the belief that the offer of 
liberal wages will rarely, if ever, fail in securing the services of a 
competent cook, the saddest of experience will suffice to convince us 
that the rule of ‘good pay, good work,’ no longer obtains. On 
the contrary, I am becoming gloomily aware that this particular 
decade of the nineteenth century is remarkable for the increasing 
number of persons who want a great deal of money for very little 
work; who ‘profess’ prodigiously, but are either unwilling or incom- 
petent to perform. They are incessantly demanding an increase of 
their wages, and a corresponding diminution in their hours of labour. 
The old sinecurists and patent-placemen—Commissioners of Hackney 
Coaches, Masters of the Mint to the island of St. Kitt’s (where they 
had never been in their lives), Tellers of the Exchequer, Paymasters 
of the Royal Band of Gentlemen Harbingers, and so forth—had at 
least the merit of a little candour. ‘ We own,’ they virtually said, 
‘that we are not worth our salt, and that we do nothing for our one 
thousand or fifteen hundred a year. But we draw our salaries 
because the Prince Regent was very fond of hearing us play upon 
the fiddle ; because we used to play cards with the Lord Chancellor 
or get tipsy with the Commander-in-Chief; because, in short, we 
are fruges consumere nati, and are connected—very often on the 
wrong side of the blanket—with the governing classes.’ What 
tremendous howling and scribbling were found necessary ere these 
genteel, and often really very agreeable, drones could be driven 
forth from the public hive! After all, were they so mischievous 
or so dishonest as the people who take your money under an implied 
contract to do a certain thing, and then don’t do it? You—being 
in ‘Society,’ but still neither an aristocrat nor a millionaire—engage 
a woman-cook, say at thirty pounds a year wages. Is that a fairly 
liberal stipend ? She is, so she tells you, a thoroughly ‘ professed’ 
cook. She paid a large sum of money only last year to M. Mirliton 
of the Caracalla Club—that world-renowned chef who has published a 
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cookery-book as big as a bank ledger, full of gorgeous chromolitho- 
graphs of supréme de volaille and sawmon a la chambord. She 
knows (so she professes) all about made-dishes, white and brown 
soups, relevés, ice-making, and confectionery. She has been compli- 
mented (so she says) on her cookery by a Peer of the Realm, an ex- 
Indian Judge of the Supreme Court, and several Bishops. Of testimo- 
nials to character she has an abundance. Your wife is charmed with 
her, although she cannot help opining that the bonnet worn by the pro- 
fessed cook at the introductory interview was slightly too much like 
a group of tropical birds and plants without the glass case. How- 
ever, the professor comes. Before she has been in the house half 
an hour she somewhat staggers you by ‘’oping it will be hunderstood 
onest for hall’ that your Sunday dinner will be early and cold, her 
afternoon attendance at the extremely ritualistic church of St. 
Bobus Borromea being with her a sine qué non. Of course it was 
your wife’s fault. She should have thought of the Sunday-dinner 
question at the introductory interview. Yow never forget to think 
of anything. O dear no! Well, when the professor has been with 
you about a week, your heart grows cold within you at the discovery 
that she never heard of sowbise ; that she has not the slightest idea 
of a mayonnaise, save that it is made with mustard and ‘ile ;’ 
that she is unacquainted with the use of a bain-marie pan; and 
that she mistakes a court bouillon for pea-soup. Soon after she 
flatly refuses to be taught how to make an omelette aux fines herbes. 
‘She never ’erd,’ she remarks, ‘of sich ’eathenish things being 
done with heggs.’ After this the subsequent revelations that she 
drinks, that she is on anything but Platonic terms with a farrier in 
the Household Cavalry, or that old Lady Crackenpate, who gave her 
such a high character, had been bedridden for twenty years, during 
which time she lived exclusively on boiled mutton and sago-pudding, 
are but comparatively trifling éclaircissements. You lose your temper 
and turn the professed cook out of doors. You pay her a quarter’s 
wages for nothing, conscious that you have been atrociously swindled 
by an impostor, but devoutly glad to get rid of her. Perhaps you 
decline to give her a character ; or—notwithstanding the piteous 
entreaties of your wife, who is well aware that servants’ characters, 
as a rule, amount to an organised system of lying, and nothing else 
—you cause a testimonial to be written in which your real opinion of 
the professor’s merits and capacity is accurately but a little too 
vigorously expressed. Thereupon her cousin, who is a process-server 
in the employ of Messrs. Rapine and Rapax, attorneys, of Jonathan 
Wild-street, Paul Clifford’s-inn, invites her to take the advice of these 
eminent practitioners, and bring an action against you for defamation. 
Sometimes she gets damages from a jury, eleven of whom are block- 
heads, and the twelfth an advocate of woman’s rights, and assumes 
primé facie that you are a tyrant, a slave-driver, and a sworn foe 
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to female voters, female surgeons, and female commissioners of lunacy. 
(How they would lock up the husbands, to be sure! Bedlam and 
St. Luke’s, Hanwell and Colney Hatch rengorgeraient.) Oftener 
the verdict is in your favour ; but of course the professed cook turns 
out to be a pauper; and as your own lawyer declines to ‘ whistle’ 
for his costs, you are bound to pay them. You wouldn’t think of 
locking up a woman who has wantonly put you to fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds’ expense. 

This person was simply a ‘ duffer’-—the word is a very vulgar 
but a highly- -expressive one; and with duffers, just now, the world is 
swarming. They are of either sex, of every grade in the social 
scale, and of every kind of profession. There are duffers plebeian and 
duffers patrician, duffers financial and duffers commercial, duffers 
literary, artistic, musical, dramatic, and scientific. I am afraid too 
that scholastic and even clerical duffers are by no means so few or 
so far between as they might be. Were Mr. Thackeray alive—he 
has been dead, alas, nearly ten years—he might supplement his im- 
mortal book of Snobs with an Anatomy of Duffers. The race has 
increased fearfully since W. M. T. departed. 

Well, you may remark, masters and mistresses should be as 
much on their guard against incompetent as against dishonest ser- 
vants. Thirty pounds a year wages are not much after all. Forty or 
fifty guineas—guineas sound so genteely—would surely have obtained 
the services of a really professed cook. I gravely doubt it. Well, 
you proceed, if you will give dinner-parties, do the bandsome thing 
at once, and havea mancook. Yes; I know all about the magister 
coquine ; but how can a middle-class family, even in the best ‘ so- 
ciety,’ afford to keep in their society a French artist at a salary of 
from one to three hundred pounds a year? French cooks are for 
lord chancellors, for ambassadors, for the proprietors of daily news- 
papers, for ministers of state and mil—no, scarcely for millionaires. 
The majority of our nowveaux riches—I mean the soap-boiling, cot- 
ton-spinning, shoddy-weaving, limited-company-promoting race—are 
wholly incompetent to appreciate the subtler beauties of French 
cookery. Asparagus at a shilling a stick and peas at a guinea a 
pint, a multiplicity of dishes and a crowd of jarring sauces, washed 
down with a dozen kinds of wine, and followed by the biggest straw- 
berries and the most luscious peaches that can be obtained out of 
season, constitute their ideal of a good dinner. In many wealthy 
English houses French cooks, consummate artists in their way, pine 
away almost to despair for want of something to do—something 
worthy, at least, of their rare intelligence and high capacity. Big 
dinners they are too frequently called upon to prepare, while it is 
but seldom that demands are made on their skill in the composition 
of a thoroughly scientific little partie-carrée. Besides, the most 
accomplished of French chefs are, in general, bad roasters. The most 
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they can manage is a tiny saddle of Dartmoor or a demi-selle de 
pré-salé. In the presence of such grosses pieces, such huge joints as 
we devour, even at the best English dinner-tables, the French cook 
is vanquished. For your culinary arrangements to be thoroughly 
complete you should have an enfant de Paris for the artistic de- 
partment, an English female cook to roast, and another perchance 
to boil vegetables. I know what you are going to say. You will 
sneeringly observe that I might as well tell you that your batterie 
de cuisine, from the turbot kettle to the smallest colander, had best 
be made of silver; that the saucepans would be much more man- 
ageable if they were provided with ivory handles; that all your 
housemaids should wear silk stockings; and that you should never 
take the carriage horses out two days running. 

I do not mean to counsel or to insinuate anything of the kind ; 
but I maintain, that if people would be sensible and honest enough 
to cast snobbishness and false shame to the winds, they would have 
their ceremonial dinners sent in from the pastrycook’s much oftener 
than they are now accustomed to do, and, moreover, they would 
have the courage to ‘own up’ when their dinners had been cooked 
outside the house, and when those repasts had been cooked in their 
own kitchens. The high-class confectioner knows, in the first place, 
a vast deal more about the proper component parts of a good dinner 
than do the great majority of ladies in modern London Society. 
The husbands often are much more instructed on culinary subjects 
than their wives, having usually travelled more, or being members 
of clubs with good cooks. Not but what I grieve to say that the 
quality even of club-cookery is deteriorating year by year. The chefs 
are not such perfect artists as they were wont to be; and unless the 
French make haste to restore the Bourbons, or the Orleans, or the 
Bonapartes, or some dynasty which can wear crowns and give good 
dinners, I fear that the race of Carémes and Udes, of Chandeliers. 
and Beauvilliers, will altogether die out. Granting, however, that 
some husbands are more conversant with the details of artistic 
cookery than are their helpmates, the information they could give is 
but rarely utilised. Sometimes they are too sulky, oftener they are 
too shamefaced, to advise. Or it may be that they remain mute on 
the selfsame principle that is said to govern the republic of monkeys. 
If they gave signs of being able to speak, they might find themselves 
forced to work, or at least to give the equivalent of work—money. 
The pastrycook must be devoid of sulkiness if he would please his 
customers, and he need feel neither fear nor shame. His means, 
his position, his experience, qualify him to send out a much better 
dinner, and, let me add, a much cheaper one, than in nine cases 
out of ten you could have prepared even by a professed cook whose 
performance was exactly equal to her professions, at home. 
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PROVERBS 


‘THE wisdom of many, and the wit of one,’ was Earl Russell’s de- 
finition ofa proverb at one of Samuel Rogers’s famous breakfasts, as 
chronicled by Sir James Macintosh ; and although many people have 
tried their hands at the same definition, I don’t know that any one 
has succeeded better. No sentence can ever pass into a genuine 
proverb which does not consist of the wisdom of the many; and it 
generally requires the wit of some ‘one’ to condense or precipitate 
this floating wisdom into the brilliant drops which some proverbs are, 
or to sublime the rising incense into something which shall breathe, 
as some proverbs do, a still higher fragrance. 

Perhaps the three best characteristics are in the alliterative sen- 
tence which declares that a proverb, in order to live, must have 
‘ Shortness, sense, and salt.’ Shortness is, above all, essential, for 
proverbs in this respect resemble the gold pieces of a coinage—small, 
convenient (very convenient), and easily carried, yet representing 
a considerable value ; without sense, of course, they would be worth- 
less ; nor is some sharp relish of attic salt less necessary to preserve 
them from decay and to make them, like ginger, ‘ hot i’ the mouth.’ 
Martial’s most happy epigram upon epigrams is no less applicable 
to proverbs : 

‘Three things must epigrams, like bees, have all : 
Their sting, their honey, and their body small ;’ 
with which we may compare an English metrical description of pro- 
verbs by James Howell, itself a translation of a Latin proverb very 
well known, which, if not so smart and stinging as Martial’s, is 
hardly less full of truth : 
‘ The people’s voice the voice of God we call ; 
And what are proverbs but the people’s voice ? 
Coin’d first and current made by common choice, 
Then sure they must have weight and truth withal.’ 
They are especially and above all ‘ the people’s voice’-—the outspeak 
of the common heart of humanity, very often of several nations—of 
some shrewd truth which frequently it is well and wholesome to 
keep ever before one’s eyes. And in confirmation of this truth we 
find the Petronius of the eighteenth century, Lord Chesterfield, 
warning his son that ‘no man of fashion ever uses a proverb.’ They 
were common and unclean, and quite unfit for the mouths of the 
finer porcelain of the human race; just as he cautions the same 
youth against ‘fiddling,’ or any musical accomplishment of a like 
nature, as fit only for the slavish portion of mankind; and begs him, 
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if he requires any such ‘linkéd sweetness long drawn out,’ to pay 
some one to fiddle in his long though noble* ears. 

Curiously enough my lord’s great rival, who blew in his noble ears 
that ‘far-reaching blast of doom,’ as Carlyle calls the dedication of the 
Dictionary, does not seem to have been much fonder of proverbs 
than my lord. Possibly they were too short and condensed for the 
lover of that sesquipedalian oratory. Those long words and rolling 
ponderous periods had no room to disport themselves within the 
limits of sentences whose brevity was the soul of their wit ; and Dr. 
Johnson in a proverb would have been like an elephant in a nutshell. 
‘ Wesley,’ said the great Doctor to his familiar, ‘ is a well-informed 
man, but he is always in a hurry. Now, sir, I love to fold my legs 
and have my talk out.’ He had, as we know, a particular objection 
to persons running away in the midst of his preachments; and one 
of the reasons which he gave for his love for journeying in a post- 
chaise was, that his victim could not escape him, but must e’en sit 
and bear it. Button-holding would have been entirely beneath his 
dignity ; but a post-chaise formed a most convenient arena for the 
display of his particular talent, and one which he doubtless improved 
to the fullest extent. 

It always appears to me that Shakespeare had an especial dislike 
to those good people who, in his own words, ‘ patch grief with pro- 
verbs,’ who seek to heal the wounds which flesh is heir to by the ap- 
plication of some trite axiom. His Justice— 

‘with beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise sawst and modern instances,’ 
for the benefit of his friends and culprits, all the while that he is him- 
self physically full of ‘ good capon,’ sustained by creature-comforts, 
and seeking to nourish others on such a windy diet—never seems to 
have been a favourite with him; and the disconsolate Leonato, in 
Much Ado, who cries out against those who patch grief with proverbs, 
‘Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 

Which they themselves not feel, 

Charm ache with air, and agony with words,’ 
is echoed by the Laureate when his heart was still bleeding for the loss 
of his friend : 


‘ One writes that other friends remain ; 
That death is common to the race, 
And common is the commonplace ; 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain.’ 


* Noble with bar sinister only, that is to say. 

+ Sams may perhaps suggest that they are so called because of their teeth, and 
the power of cutting and tearing which some bitter axioms possess ; just as the 
Spanish mountain chains were called Sierras from their jagged peaks seen against 
the sky. But, though plausible, this would be a hasty etymology ; the real deriva- 
tion being the Anglo-Saxon Saga, a saying. ‘A saying without an author’ being 
one of the definitions of a proverb, 
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In the second line of which stanza we have a proverb common, 
alas, to every people end nation and tongue. The Hebrew ‘ All 
flesh is grass,’ and Horace’s mournful ‘ Auquo pulsat pede,’ will recur 
to all; while the picturesque Arabic, ‘ Death is a black camel which 
kneels at every door’ (kneels to take up the coffin-load, that is), is 
perchance less known. 

This last axiom may serve to show the curious couleur locale 
which some proverbs possess, more especially those of Eastern origin. 
‘He that takes the raven for a guide shall light upon carrion’ brings 
before us the desert wastes ofthe East, with the sinking sun and the 
dying camel. Mahomet’s dreadful saying, ‘ There are no fans in 
hell,’ may remind us of the finger dipped in water so earnestly de- 
sired by the rich man ‘ tormented in this flame,’ and is an instance 
of the terrible truth with which, to their honour be it spoken, pro- 
verbs deal with the most appalling subjects. Perhaps there is scarcely 
a more alarming warning against delay than in our own ‘ The road 
to hell is paved with good intentions,’ or Macbeth’s paraphrase : 






‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.’ 


The Chinese love of garden and their pawky canny Scotch content- 
ment and caution peep out in one of the Celestials’ axioms, ‘In a 
field of melons tie not thy shoe ; under a plum-tree adjust not thy 
cap,’ where the scene pictured is that of a land flowing with milk 
and honey, luscious fruits, and industrious cultivation of them to the 
highest perfection. 

Some, as those of Russia, contain that strange intermingling of 
the most solemn names with homeliest themes which is one of the 
characteristics of the land claiming the prefix of Holy Russia, a very 
large proportion of her proverbs not scrupling to introduce into their 
substance the Highest of all names. A strange pendant to such a 
use, or perhaps abuse, of the most solemn words is the commercial 
morality, or immorality, which is apparent in some of them. One, 
indeed, ‘ Without cheating, no trading,’ declares itself upon this 
head with the most charming directness and plainness of speech. 
King Solomon had before warned us that there might possibly be 
some little arts practised in dealing, such as ‘It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer ; but when he is gone he boasteth’ (subaudi, 
of the good bargain he has made); but the Muscovite moralist is 
much more direct, and speaks much less delicately. 

That interesting animal the pig makes a considerable figure, as 
we might have expected, in Russian proverbs; sometimes in the 
character of a friend, sometimes as an enemy or avenger to be feared. 
‘ Ask a pig to dinner, and‘he will put his feet on the table,’ is some- 
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what analogous to our own axioms which declare the hopelessness 

of trying to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or of expecting 
anything of a pig but the vocal effort natural to his race. But in 

his other character we hardly know him: ‘ If God does not forsake us, 

the pigs will not take us;’ wherein the pig appears as a kind of aveng- 

ing bogie, or as the Commendatore in Don Juan. Another Musco- 

vite axiom reminds us of Topsy’s ‘ Specs I growed,’ ‘ Fools are not 

planted or sowed, they grew of themselves ;’ which may perhaps ac- 

count for Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ mostly fools’ in his description of mankind 

generally. 

The characteristics of each particular nation peep out in their pro- 
verbs. The subtle policy and revenge of the Italians, the pride of the 
Castilian hidalgo, are displayed in such axioms as the Italian ‘ Re- 
venge of a hundred years old has still its sucking teeth ;’ or the stately, 
leisurely Spanish, ‘ When thou seest thine house in flames, approach 
and warm thyself at it.’ Every reader of Don Quixote will be ready 
to indorse Lord Chesterfield’s remark that proverbs are only for the 
vulgar; for whilst honest Sancho has a proverb for every emerg- 
ency, and scarcely speaks except in those axioms, 


‘ His mouth he could not ope 
But out there flew a trope,’ 


the stately Don never once, I think, uses them, and more than once 
expresses his impatience at his squire’s addiction to the practice. 
What nation, again, but the French could have given birth to 
the cynical heartless ‘Maxims’ of Rochefoucauld—displaying as 
they do so dreadful a knowledge of the worst side of human nature, 
and expressing it with such pitiless precision and that crystal clear- 
ness which is so eminently French? ‘In the adversity of our 
best friends there is something which does not displease us,’ for 
instance. How vile is the sentiment, and yet how many poor 
human hearts, if they confess the very truth, will perforce admit 
the fact, as frankly as Edmund Burke does in his famous essay 
‘On the Sublime and Beautiful’! What a dreadful antithesis is 
it to the apostolic description of Christian brotherhood, ‘If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it’! But the Duke, 
though sometimes bad enough in stripping off the tinsel and 
disguise from seeming-virtuous actions, and showing them in all 
their hideousness,* is nothing compared to some of the confessions 
of faith which have followed his. Such are the satanic definitions of 
happiness as consisting in ‘a bad heart and a good stomach,’ and 
the apotheosis of that famous condiment of which it was said, ‘ with 


* As when he says, ‘The shame which arises from praise which we do not de- 
serve often makes us do things we should never otherwise have attempted ;’ or 
when he shows the futility of trying to ‘ charm ache with air, or agony with words,’ 
in his twenty-third maxim : ‘ Philosophy triumphs easily over past and over future 
evils; but present evils triumph most easily over philosophy.’ 
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this sauce one could eat his father.’ I don’t think the hog-trough 
theory of happiness could be carried much farther than in these two 
detestable axioms, or could be expressed with more atrocious plain- 
ness. 

Two celebrated sayings have reference both to France and Russia ; 
the one, Napoleon’s famous description of the Muscovite, itself a 
genuine proverb, which so well describes the veneered civilisation of 
the gallicised St. Petersburger overlying the natural barbarian, 
‘Scratch the Russian, and you will find the Tartar,’ but which, in 
the whirligig of time, the great invader found so full of solemn truth, 
when, in his Moscow expedition, he scratched the Russian and found 
so terrible a Tartar during his retreat; the other having reference 
to the self-same expedition, but issuing from the mouth of Talleyrand, 
when he prognosticated of the same retreat to Savary that it was ‘ the 
beginning of the end’—the first serious symptom of decay in that 
mighty power which had then well-nigh run its course, and was 
soon to expiate its errors on the rock of St. Helena. 
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DEAD SORROW’S KIN 


BY MRS. C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ HER MASTER,’ ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. ‘ BETWEEN THE DAWN AND THE DAY-TIME,’ 


Monpay, Tuesday, Wednesday. Rain, rain, rain. No sun since 
six o’clock p.m. on Sunday. On rainy days Mrs. Hilyard finds life 
trifle more wearisome than it is in general. Over the way dwells 
a laundress of gaunt and savage aspect, and to see this person 
gazing at you through a mist of soapy steam, from morning till 
night, under a leaden sky athwart ‘ white rain,’ as a certain poet 
has it, is scarcely calculated to cheer the sinking heart. A bird- 
fancier too, who lives in the top room of the house next to Madame 
la Blanchisseuse, a gentleman addicted to grimy shirt-sieeves, 
earth-clods, caged larks, the which he suspends on perilous nails 
outside his casement, and a short pipe, is likewise a somewhat 
depressing neighbour in moist weather. On Wednesday, however, 
the waters seem inclined to abate; a pleasant breeze springs up ; 
pale sunshine struggles feebly through the clouds; the clouds 
themselves are in two minds about changing their hodden gray for 
festive blue; and by the afternoon the pavements are dry again ; 
open carriages reappear; the grand people are as hard at work with 
their juggleries and tight-rope dancing and gambadings as ever. 

Kate looks up at as much of the bright sky as she can see, and 
down at a well-dressed fashionable female crossing the still muddy 
street on the toes of her nice little boots, and wishes some one 
would take her for a walk,—wishes she were in the country, where 
one may breathe fresh air and smell good smells and see good 
sights, regardless of appearance, and secure from the staring jost- 
ling multitude. She is not so very unpresentable either in her 
pretty black-and-white-muslin dress, and little black-silk apron, 
trimmed with tatted ivy-leaves, the work of her own hands; she 
might very well put on her hat and cloak and go for a stroll round 
the squares. The idea does even occur to her; but no, she shakes her 
head and turns away. It is dull work straggling about by oneself, 
and shops have not the slightest charm for this ill-regulated mortal. 
No; there are those flowers Bertram brought home last Sunday to 
rearrange. She will do that, and stay indoors quietly till he comes 
back from the office. 

Scissors in hand, a soup-plate before her, the wallflowers and 
daffodowndillies and narcissi and lilac and laburnum and bounc- 
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ing blazing tulips, heaped up high on a sheet of old newspaper, she 
sits down to the work she likes best of all possible work, happy as a 
ueen. 

‘ What a heavenly scent white lilac has! Ah, fancy buying 
patchouli at three-and-sixpence a bottle in a world where one can 
get at a lilac-bush! The folly of some people! And the swaying 
bluebells and the sturdy cowslips, with their songs of woods and 
fields, and the last sweet primroses—how she loves them! Clop, 
clop, clop. There’s that groom from the riding-school again. Kate 
takes a great interest in Mr. Fowler’s shapely cattle; she can tell 
you when the gray is coming, and when the sorrel with the one 
white stocking ; and she listens now, the scissors in one hand, a 
bit of southernwood in the other, acutely as a dog for his master’s 
step. Why, the man has stopped here—some mistake. She 
gets up and goes to the window. No! There is the horse, sure 
enough, a dark-brown, deep-shouldered, clean-flanked horse, with 
an empty saddle on his back, and the reins hanging loose on his 
drooping neck, and some one is coming up the steps. Who can it 
be? No one for her indisputably. Perhaps the guardian of the 
young lady who lives in the parlour; he is a great swell, this 
guardian, with whiskers a mile long, and a voice like a cavalry 
officer’s on parade. Yes; it is the guardian, of course. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, rap. Kate goes back to her flowers, just a 
little pinker about the cheeks, perhaps, but possessing a profound 
belief in her own convictions all the same. 

Slipshod feet slither along the passage. The front door opens 
—a masculine growl makes itself heard, and somebody stout and 
short-breathed comes panting and stumping up-stairs. Kate knits 
her eyebrows. She cannot understand it. Bertram’s Honourables 
—he knows two—would surely never dream, either the one or the 
other of them, of calling on him chez lui, and there is nobody else 
of his acquaintance who would be likely to pay visits on horseback. 
She cannot understand it. 

‘ Hoh!’ exclaims Mrs. Green, bursting into the room like a 
shell, and staring at Mrs. Hilyard as if she had just landed from 
the moon— Ada’s mother presented her joyful spouse with a 
fourteenth child last night ; wherefore that young woman’s retire- 
ment from active service to-day—‘ a genelman is at the door, ’m, 
and this is ’is card ;’ evolving the same from the convolutions of an 
exceedingly dirty apron. 

Kate takes the card, and reads ‘ Mr. Brome.’ 

‘ Will you ask him up ?’ she says quietly. 

‘Hoh!’ ejaculates Mrs. Green again, staring and breathing 
harder than before; ‘I’m to hask ‘im up—very well, ’m. P’raps 
my ’Arry could ’old ’is oss? ’E might as well git a trifle as any 
other child.’ 
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‘Certainly,’ replies Kate, ‘if Mr. Brome likes.’ 

To bounce off down-stairs, screaming ‘’Arry!’ as she goes, and 
forthwith conclude this advantageous arrangement, is but the work 
of a few instants to energetic Mrs. G. ; a few more, and by the due 
exercise of his legs and his powers of reasoning, Adam has found 
his way again into Mrs. Hilyard’s shabby little drawing-room. 

‘ How do you do?’ she says, getting up and shaking hands with 
him. 

He looks remarkably great and magnificent this afternoon in 
his dark-blue, deep-collared frock-coat, with its tiny margin of 
white waistcoat and gold-coloured button rose. There is a vast 
gulf fixed between Brummelism and dressing like a gentleman, and 
Kate, with her keen appreciation of perfection, recognises this 
salient fact at a glance. 

‘How do you do?’ says she, shaking hands with him, and 
smiling up into his earnest eyes. ‘Do you think the little boy will 
be able to take care of your horse ?” 

‘O yes,’ he replies, setting down his hat on the table, and 
throwing his gloves into it. ‘Solomon’s as steady as old Time. 
Indeed, I daresay he’s rather insulted at being taken care of 
at all.’ 

‘Solomon!’ echoes Kate, going to the window to Yook out 
at him. ‘What a funny name! He is a great beauty!’ 

‘Most people fancy him rather,’ says Adam coolly, peering 
through the lace curtains over her head; she is not a short woman, 
but the top of the tortoiseshell comb scarcely reaches his shoulder. 
‘Poor old boy, he was so awfully pleased to see me! I only had 
him up from our place on Monday. This is his first experience of 
London streets.’ 

‘ And does he seem to like them ?’ turning away, and twisting 
round her little arm-chair towards the sofa, on which he is getting 
ready to sit down. 

‘Tam unable to form any idea of his impressions, he disguises 
them so effectually under a semblance of profound calm.’ 

‘You must have been very glad to see him again,’ she says, 
seating herself, and placidly clasping her hands. There is a certain 
grace about these bland impassive women riot wholly ungrateful to 
some men. 

‘ Yes, I was; I should have sent for him before, only I was not 
quite certain what I was going to do.’ 

‘Then you have been in London some time?’ as though sur- 
prised at the discovery. 

‘Yes. I landed at Liverpool on New Year’s-day — from New 
York, you know—and came straight to town. I’ve been away for 
a day or so since with my mother; she has been staying at 
Brighton ; but otherwise I’ve been here all the time.’ 
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‘Really! And now, I suppose, you look upon yourself as fairly a 
fixture ?’ with a rather nervous little laugh. She is so unaccustomed 
to the society of her fellow-creatures. 

‘Yes, if everything turns out as I think it will ;’ somewhat 
deliberately, his eyes upon the floor. 

She looks at him thoughtfully—looks at him till he looks at her 
—then she looks away. 

‘ How should you like to go to the theatre to-morrow night?’ he 
asks, getting up and strolling to the window, to assure himself of 
Solomon’s good conduct. 

‘I should like it very much,’ she answers, with an amused 
smile at his abrupt method of speech, so unlike the formal civility 
of her husband’s comméres; so much pleasanter, so much more to 
her liking, be it said. 

‘Should you really?’ quite as though her candour delighted 
him. ‘ That’s capital! I’ve got a box at the Globe. Do you think 
Hilyard will be able to go ?’ 

‘Yes, I think so; I don’t know that he has any engagement. 
What is going on now at the Globe ?’ 

‘ Opéra bouffe—one of Offenbach’s things. I don’t know that 
it’s anything remarkable; but still, when French actresses are in 
London, it’s as well to see them; and there’s nothing very interest- 
ing on at any of the other theatres.’ = 

‘No,’ she answers, somewhat absently, smoothing a crease 
in her apron; ‘nothing! One gets tired of adaptations and bur- 
lesques and drawing-room comedies in due course of time. But are 
you sure you have no other friends who—’ It is so strange to her 
to be remembered, to be thought capable of enjoyment, to be other 
than the merest abstraction to anybody. 

‘ Quite sure,’ interposes he emphatically ; ‘indeed, now that 
my cousins have gone back to Southsea, I have, practically speak- 
ing, no friends at all in London; so it’s quite charitable of you to 
come ;’ smiling down upon her rarely. 

‘Did you go with your cousins to the Vaudeville?’ she asks, 
beholding a vision of two hooded red-cloaked ladies bobbing up and 
down in a brougham. 

‘Yes,’ he replies, in a tone of some surprise. 

‘We passed you just as you were driving off,’ explains she, 


flushing painfully ; she is conscious of having overstepped the limits © 


of common decency. What are his cousins to her? ‘And Ber- 
tram told me your name; that was the day you first met, I 
think.’ 

‘So it was,’ he says, after a pause spent in reflection. ‘Hardly 
a fortnight ago too, andit seems like a year. How time flies!’ And 
he compresses his lips as if aghast at the risqué nature of the old 
mower’s gambols. 
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She laughs. Time does not fly for her. 

‘Well,’ says he, abandoning his meditations, ‘I’m afraid I 
must say good-bye now. I didn’t come to make a regular cail, so 
much as to find out whether you were disengaged for to-morrow 
evening. Perhaps you will arrange with Hilyard about how we’re 
to go;’ and his fingers close on hers tight and strong. 

‘ Yes,’ she replies, ‘I will. It is very kind of you to think of 
us—especially after my contumacious refusal to go and see the 
monkeys on Sunday.’ 

‘ Ah,’ smiles he, ‘I’m glad you recollect your sins, although I 
daresay we didn’t miss much.’ 

‘ Didn’t you go, then ?’ 

‘I? No. Whatever should I do in a crowd of women without a 
soul to speak to? You forget I’m only half civilised ;’ taking up a 
branch of guelder-roses, and regarding them curiously. 

‘Am I not lucky to have such lovely flowers ?’ she says, stoop- 
ing down to plunge her long white nose into the fragrant heap. 

‘Very! How do you get them ?’ 

‘Bertram brought them back from his aunt’s on Sunday even- 
ing. I was so delighted to see them. I always am delighted when 
anything nice happens on Sunday. It lessens the horrors of my 
worst day ;’ straightening a crumpled lilac-leaf. 

‘Your worst day? Ar’n’t your days good in a general way, 
then ?’ he observes with a curiously compassionate smile. 

She is so utterly devoid of all pretensions to gaiety, to fashion, 
to prosperity—so much her own self—that you cannot help but pity 
her just a little. 

‘Not particularly,’ she answers quite simply; ‘I don’t think 
poor people’s days ever can be very good.’ 

The guelder-rose has no peculiarly delicious scent that I am 
aware, but nevertheless he smells the snowy balls of blossoms in 
his hand as though their perfume rivalled Araby’s best balm ; then 
suddenly dropping them on the table and taking his hat, he says, 
‘Please don’t forget about to-morrow,’ and walks away down-stairs 
as unceremoniously as he came. 

It is childish to go and look out of the window at him as he 
rejoices Mrs. Green’s ’Arry’s heart with a shilling; it is childish to 
blush and smile and nod one’s head when he looks up as he steadies 
himself in the stirrups; it is childish to fancy that he takes off his 
hat and sits down to his saddle better than other men; it is childish 
to stand there half hidden by the lace curtain long after he has ridden 
out of sight, with clasped hands and parted lips and happy tender 
eyes—looking out into the sunshine, into another, a different, an 
idyllic world; and yet Kate Hilyard does all this—Kate Hilyard, 
the self-reliant, sceptical, sarcastic-tongued icicle of a woman—the 
woman whom her own husband declares to be frigid as Minerva, 
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unemotional as the Sphinx. What can we do but shrug our shoul- 
ders? We will shrug them, if you please. 

‘Mr. Brome called this afternoon, and asked us to go to the 
Globe with him to-morrow evening,’ says she to the ‘ own husband,’ 
as he pulls off his boots and flings them noisily out on to the land- 
ing about two hours later. 

She has not finished those flowers yet. What has she been 
doing, then, all this while—turning out the contents of her drawers 
and big black trunk—looking through her tumbled finery, in the 
hopes of extracting thence something like a wearable evening cos- 
tume? Perhaps. Women have been known to do such things 
before now, at a pinch. 

‘Did you say yes ?’ demands Mr. Hilyard. 

She snips off the tail of a jasmine sprig, and nods her head. 

‘ And who’s going to pay for the brougham ?’ 

‘We needn’t have one. We can go in a cab.’ 

‘We could walk if it were only you and me—but with him it’s 
different. He’s such a mighty fine gentleman, and it doesn’t do to 
seem hard up; besides, a cab’s nearly as expensive ;’ taking off his 
collar and tie. It has been hot in the City this afternoon. 

‘ Then you think a brougham is indispensable ?’ setting two glass 
vases full of snowballs on the mantelpiece. 

‘Yes, I suppose so. It doesn’t signify quite so much, however, 
because I sha’n’t have to buy your gloves and things. I met Whit- 
taker in Fleet-street, and he gave me two pounds for you—he’s 
taken that story you sent him.’ 

‘Nay!’ exclaims she, turning round all of a sudden, her face 
crimson with delight. 

To say ‘Nay!’ when surprised pleasurably is a trick of hers, 
picked up years ago from the old North-country woman who kept 
house for her cousin, as long as there was any house to keep. 

‘Yea!’ laughs Bertram. ‘Look there;’ and he extracts two bright 
gold coins from his waistcoat-pocket and flings them on the table. 

‘And did he say he thought it pretty— that he liked it?’ 
eagerly, anxiously. 

‘He didn’t indulge in any remarks of an offensive character,’ 


replies Mr. Hilyard, yawning ; ‘ but he fished out the skivs with the 


most agreeable celerity, which was more to the purpose.’ 

Kate’s mouth waxes scornful. Praise is dear to her. It is to 
all honest artists. 

‘Come, you needn’t make that face,’ says her lord aggrievedly. 

‘ You care for nothing !’ she exclaims, looking at him with pained 
angry eyes. ‘ You think money and ease and enjoyment can satisfy 
every want one has.’ 

‘ They can satisfy a good few,’ he replies lazily, clasping his 
hands behind his head. 
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Ada brings in the tea. Kate pours it out and drinks her cup 
in silence. When she has finished, she says, 

‘I want to go to Gorringe’s; will you come ?’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughs Bertram triumphantly. ‘What about 
compliments now? Compliments wouldn’t have bought you a new 
dress to go to the play in.’ 

‘It isn’t compliments,’ she says, with a royal disregard of gram- 
mar. ‘No one can loathe and despise flattery as I do; but to be 
understood—to be valued just as much as one has got it in one to 
be valued—not a fraction more—to be thought at least in earnest—’ 
sadly, despondently. 

‘All come by degrees,’ replies he cheerily. ‘Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. See what disappointments I have to put up with !’ 

But she will not be comforted; the sense of her own weakness is 
too strong upon her; her power of hoping too feeble; her belief in 
herself too vague, too contrary to fact, for the sanguine predictions 
of a fallible fellow-creature to afford her any consolation. And she 
was so happy but two hours ago, when she had not one penny in 
the world to rub upon another, nor any reasonable expectation of 
acquiring pennies; when her chances of being anything but a 
dowdy fright in the midst of all the pretty well-dressed people—and 
she cannot be said with any truth to revel madly in the anticipation 
of being a dowdy fright in the midst of pretty well-dressed people— 
were microscopic in their dimensions; when— Chut! there is 
clearly nothing for it but to shrug our shoulders again, good friends. 
We will shrug them, if you please. 


CHAPTER Y. 
LOVE WELL THE HOUR, AND LET IT Go. 


Cric—crac—pst! A stamp of dainty particoloured feet, a 
rosy shimmer of silken legs—good legs, bad legs, indifferent legs ; 
tiny flashes of diamond-light, broad bands of metallic radiance, wound 
in soft curves about slim supple bodies, crowning bright yellow hair, 
varying in tint with every evolution of the legs; loud music, rhythmi- 
cal as falling water; still louder voices, gay with stage love and wine ; 
row upon row of clipped and chignoned heads; and in the third box 
of the second tier on the right-hand side of the Globe Theatre a 
stout fair gentleman and a lean dark gentleman and a lady dressed 
all in white, with a long white face and wide-open yellow eyes, and 
four star-shaped narcissi stuck star-wise in the abundant coils of her 
brown hair, and a calmly happy smile on her lips, not easily to be 
matched either in this theatre or any other, I venture to assert. 

The first act of the gorgeous spectacle is over, the prettily- 
painted drop-scene is slowly eclipsing the prettily-painted faces, the 
universal tongue may wag again as freely as it pleases. 
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‘Well,’ says the lean dark gentleman, laying his hand on the 
back of the white-faced lady’s chair, ‘and how do you like it, Mrs. 
Hilyard ?’ 

‘O, ever so much!’ she answers, leaning back to look up at 
him—she feels warm and soft, like some furred animal, he thinks, 
through her thin dress. ‘I am enjoying myself intensely.’ 

‘So I thought,’ observes the stout fair gentleman, exposing a 
vast embroidered shirt-bosom to the public gaze ; ‘ you’re so uncom- 
monly quiet.’ 

‘ Hices ?’ remarks an elderly female voice behind them. 

Mr. Brome turns himself about, and inspects the contents of 
this person’s tray. 

‘Hum!’ ejaculates he at his leisure; ‘ nothing but strawberry 
and vanille. Which is it to be,’ looking round, ‘ pink or yellow ?’ 

‘ Pink, please,’ replies Kate; and he gives her a little plate into 
her hand. 

Here Mr. Hilyard, having satisfied himself as to the quality and 
quantity of the audience, picks up his crush-hat and sets his face 
towards the door. 

‘Where are you going ?’ inquires his wife. 

‘ Little girls should be seen and not heard.’ 

She returns to her ice with mute humility. 

‘Curiosity, you know, is the root of all evil,’ he continues 
humorously; ‘wherefore avoid profane babbling. Won’t you come 
too ?’ addressing Adam. 

But that gentleman only shakes his head, and reseats himself 
on his chair. 

‘Not?’ in a tone of the liveliest amazement. ‘ You scorn the 
festive soda and abhor the busy B. ?’ 

‘By no means,’ laughing civilly ; ‘only I don’t happen to want 
either the one or the other just at present.’ 

‘My aunt,’ exclaims Bertram—this is a favourite invocation of 
his—‘ imagine that!’ And then he goes, slamming the box-door be- 
hind him in such wise that the pasteboard walls quiver to their found- 
ations, and the lace curtains are made afraid, and Kate nearly 
chokes herself by swallowing a spoonful of ice whole in her alarm at 
the commotion. 

‘And so you really ar’n’t very much bored?’ says Adam, when 
the dust has somewhat subsided and she has recovered her breath. 
‘I was so afraid you would be; it has been on my mind all day;’ and 
he possesses himself of her fan, a trumpery ten-and-sixpenny thing, 
edged with fluffy down and decorated with a sprawling blue true- 
lover’s knot, stuck on with silver spangles, and slowly opens it in a 
gingerly delicate way, as if he expected it to tumble to bits in his 
hands, his eyes fixed the while admiringly upon her face. She is 
wonderfully fair to see, for her, to-night. White muslin is becoming 
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to the Madonna-faced, nun-like woman at almost every period of her 
life, up to five-and-thirty at least—specially is it becoming to the 
Madonna-faced woman with a well-proportioned body and a skin the 
colour, or rather no colour, of milk, and a sufficiency of flesh on her 
bones to dimple her shoulders and elbows and equalise her neck. In 
sober truth, Mr. Bertram Hilyard has no reason to be ashamed of 
his wife’s appearance this evening. 

‘What nonsense!’ she says, smiling so that little lights and 
shadows flicker all about her chin and at the corners of her mouth. 
‘ How stupid of you, when you know that I never go anywhere, and 
am in raptures if Punch elects to set up opposite our windows!’ 

He laughs, and brushes the down fan-fringe against his cheek ; 
a faintly pungent perfume steals upward to his nose. 

‘Isn’t it scented with sandal-wood ?’ he asks, eyeing it critically. 

‘Yes, if it’s scented with anything. I used to keep it in a 
sandal-wood box till it got so old;’ eating her ice with dainty de- 
liberation, a little bit at a time. 

‘So old? Why, it looks quite new!’ spreading it out upon his 
knees. 

‘I should think it must,’ ironically, ‘ considering that I’ve had it 
more than five years—it was one of my wedding-presents.’ 

‘Then you’ve been married more than five years ?’ he observes 
quickly. 

‘Certainly I have ; didn’t you know that? Though I’m sure I 
don’t know why you should,’ turning away her face and speaking a 
little coldly ; ‘ one is so absurdly egotistical !’ 

‘One is nothing of the sort,’ he answers, replacing the fan on 
her lap and taking up the opera-glasses. ‘ There are some people 
about whom it is interesting to know everything, even the merest 
trifles.’ 

‘For instance, actors and actresses,’ she says, leaning back in 
her chair, and looking him full in the eyes bravely. 

‘For instance, actors and actresses,’ he repeats, with serenest 
composure, regulating the screw. ‘ Have you ever seen Schneider ?’ 

‘No. Have you ?’ 

‘O yes, often,’ focussing a bald-headed old man in the stalls ; 
‘she was very tolerable in the days of her youth; but now—’ Mr. 
Brome shrugs his shoulders. 

‘It must be bad for a woman of that sort to feel that she is get- 
ting old,’ setting down the little plate; ‘not that getting old is a 
peculiarly pleasant process for any one.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he answers, without pausing in his reconnoitring. 
‘Sometimes when I go to my club, and see how uncommonly com- 
fortable some old fellows can contrive to make themselves with one 
leg in the grave and the other afflicted with gout, I fancy they’ve 
got the best of it.’ 
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But Mrs. Hilyard shakes her head. 

‘ Poor old things,’ smiles she pityingly, ‘they wouldn’t tell you 
80. What club do you belong to, by the way ?’ 

‘ The Travellers.’ 

‘Really !’ elevating her straight brown eyebrows. ‘ Have you 
travelled so very much, then ?’ 

‘I have been about a good deal.’ 

‘ But it is quite a grand thing to belong to the Travellers, isn’t 
it ?’ almost as if she doubted his veracity. 

‘Some people think so;’ a smile of placid amusement curving 
his handsome clever mouth, so that you can see the white even 
teeth between his parted lips. 

She watches him for a while as he sits there scanning the 
crowded house; then suddenly a rush of shamed blood dyes her pale 
face rose-pink. She is conscious of having committed a gaucherie, 
of having again overstepped the limits of common decency, and the 
consciousness stings her sharply, but she says nothing; she only 
turns her head away, and rests her chin on the palm of a cream- 
coloured hand, and stares hard at the great glittering chandelier 
with cold unblinking eyes, and wishes Bertram back again. 

Presently a tremendous thumping at the door announces that 
gentleman’s return. 

‘ Ah,’ exclaims he, when Mr. Brome responds to his summons, 
and reveals him, smiling and urbane and moist of moustache, to the 
longing gaze of his impatient spouse, ‘ you lost something by not 
coming with me. Such a pretty girl—eyes like turquoises, teeth 
like pearls !’ quite rapturously, shutting up his hat. 

‘What a pity that you tore yourself away from her!’ observes 
Adam calmly, resuming his seat. ‘ Gratuitous self-sacrifice always 
seems to me little less than a blunder.’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ interposes Kate, making room for him between 
them, ‘ what a good thing he did. You don’t know the dreadful 
things I have been saying to Mr. Brome during your absence !’ with 
portentous gravity. ' 

‘But I can imagine them.’ 

‘ I have been so rude to him that he will never forgive me as 
long as he lives ;’ smiling at him dubiously, her face a question. 

‘How do you know that?’ he says, smiling back again. 

‘I am so clever!’ with an odd, little, delicate laugh. 

‘Certainly. Nevertheless you can’t know my intentions before 
I’ve made them.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure about that,’ says Mr. Hilyard. ‘ You’ve no 
idea how sharp she is. As for me, I never had a secret in my 
life; but if I had, woe betide me !’ 

‘You're a big goose! Look there!’ waving the blue-and-white 
fan at the stage, whereon has mysteriously congregated during their 
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brief controversy a joyous multitude of singing, sparkling, capering 
men and women ; ‘ that’s better than all the wit in the world.’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaims Adam fervently. ‘ Materialist as I am, I 
can’t agree to that.’ 

‘Pouf!’ ejaculates Kate contemptuously. ‘Fancy a man pre- 
tending to care for anything except just what he can eat and drink 
and see and feel !’ 

And then a loud sweet voice commands them to be still; and 
tinsel holds its own again. 

‘Just a quarter-past eleven. Will you take care of Mrs. Hil- 
yard while I go to look after the brougham ?’ inquires Bertram, with 
one arm in his pepper-and-salt waterproof and the other wildly de- 
scribing circles, in its endeavours to discover the way into its proxi- 
mate sleeve, as the last chorus tumultuously surges to an end, and 
the last tableau gradually forms. 

‘Remember, it is a gray horse,’ observes Kate, seizing the ges- 
ticulatory arm and cutting short its paroxysms; ‘and the man is 
quite certain to be devouring a meat-pie, the remains of which he 
will most probably deposit in his hat on being hailed. You see, I 
am well acquainted with the tricks and the ways of these persons,’ 
picking up a scarlet shawl from the floor and wrapping it about her. 
‘What are we to do; come with you now, or wait here ?’ 

‘ As you like,’ opening the door. ‘I sha’n’t be long.’ 

‘Perhaps we may as well go slowly down-stairs, then, and wait 
for him in the lobby,’ she says, turning to Adam, who is shutting up 
his opera-glasses in their leathern case. 

‘Very well,’ he answers. ‘I'll put on my coat first though. 
It’s such a nuisance carrying it about loose with one ;’ and therewith 
he pulls it on, utterly regardless of the sufferings thereby inflicted 
on the unhappy little lily-of-the-valley in his button-hole. 

‘O,’ exclaims Kate, her brows knit up with horror, ‘see what 
you are doing! La, la, la!’ in a tone of the most emphatic remon- 
strance. ‘The poor flower, the poor flower !’ 

‘ Suppose you take pity on it, then,’ says he, taking it out and 
Offering it to her; ‘ that is, if it’s not too faded.’ 

‘But you would like to keep it ?’ she rejoins, smelling it in his 
hand. ‘ Ah, how good!’ 

‘It will only be thrown into the grate if it goes home with me,’ 
is the careless answer. 

‘ After having pleased you for a whole evening too,’ with a cer- 
tain dryness. ‘ Well, it certainly deserves a better fate than that ;’ 
and she takes it from him and slips it in amongst the lace and rib- | 
bon at her bosom. 

He contemplates it a while in its new-found shelter—contem- 
plates it not quite uncomplacently ; and then, her hand upon his 
arm, her white drapery gathered up round her, her brown hair 
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almost touching his shoulder—the crowd binds them close together 
—they leave the box and make their way into the hall. 

To get clear of the crowd, to recover Bertram and the brougham, 
to shut themselves up therein, to let down the windows, to start on 
their homeward drive, does not occupy many minutes—ten—and 
they are out of the racket altogether; the one treat Kate has had 
for months is over. 

‘ Tired, pet ?’ inquires Mr. Hilyard, as the flaring brilliance of a 
public-house lights up her face. 

She shakes her head. 

‘ If you are, please say so,’ interposes Adam earnestly; ‘because 
I dined at six, and—’ 

‘ And you are very rude to tell us so plainly you don’t want to 





~ eome back to supper with us! Isn’t he, Bertram?’ in a tone of 


mock injury. 

‘ Very,’ replies Bertram ; ‘ especially when you took the trouble 
to make the lobster-mayonnaise yourself, and I carried the bottle of 
moselle all the way from Piccadilly, for fear they should forget to 
send it.’ 

Adam laughs. 

‘I only thought I might be a bore,’ he explains penitently. ‘I 
know I’ve found it a fearful infliction to entertain people late at 
night when one ought to be in bed and asleep.’ 

‘ Sitting up late never tires me,’ says Kate, swallowing a yawn. 
‘It is so nice and quiet after everybody has retired to the privacy of 
their own chambers. I can always work best at night.’ 

‘Pray don’t invent any method for your madness!’ remarks her 
husband, pulling up his coat-tails. ‘ Every one knows how insane 
you are, and makes excuses for you accordingly.’ 

Indeed !’ says she, smiling calmly. ‘ How exceedingly kind of 
them! If they were only as considerate to every other afflicted per- 
son, we should have no wicked people in the world.’ 

‘ What would the good people do, then, poor things ?’ observes 
Mr. Brome, with quiet irony. 

‘ They'd sit in a barn and keep themselves warm ; that is what 
they would do, then, poor things !’ answers she quickly, recollecting 
the »ld nursery-rhyme all of a sudden. ‘ And that is, I think—’ 

‘O, bother metaphysics!’ exclaims Bertram with emphasis. 
‘ Let’s talk about the play.’ 

So these three people again eat and laugh and make a mock’at 
time together in the scantily-furnished, flower-scented Bellingham- 
street drawing-room; and Catherine Hilyard again finds that the 
happy blood can tingle quick and warm in her veins still, finds that 
she is not quite old, not quite an old unpleasurable dried-up stick of 
a woman yet. 
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CuaptTer VI. 


BLOSSOM NOT THORNS? 


Seven o’clock by Fulham church clock on the evening of the 
second Saturday in June. Overhead, grim slate-gray clouds, fringed 
with pale-orange light, massed mightily in wild array upon the - 
changing sky; to the right, pleasant trees, begirt with swarming 
gnats ; to the left, osier-beds—green as grass; hay-rippled mea- 
dows ; stray glimpses of gothic gables and pointed windows, painted 
ruby by the setting sun; and between trees and meadows good old 
Father Thames, dandling and dancing his numerous family as usual, 
from the lumbering, puffing, smoky, torpid barge and harp-and-viol- 
patronising Richmond steamer to the light outrigger and gay canoe. 

Cockneys, as a rule, take gamely to the water. Perhaps the 
eights and twelves and fours you see practising of a summer’s night 
between the Star and Garter and Rose Bank may be deficient in 
style and speed; perhaps the sculls don’t work quite so free as they 
might ; perhaps shellfish may be more abundant than they ought to 
be in fresh water; but, despite all this, it is uncommonly pleasant 
to see that even London grime and filth and enforced toil cannot 
rob an Englishman of his right to muscles and pluck and health, 
so long as an oar is within reach, and a suit of flannels to be had 
for love or money. Now, among the various pleasure crafts being 
rowed and spurted and sailed about betwixt Barnes and Putney on 
this June Saturday evening, travels one boat of the genus ‘tub,’ 
containing three persons; a stout fair man, who is pulling his 
whiskers ; a lean dark man in his shirt-sleeves—gray, striped with 
white, like bed-ticking—who is resting on his oars ; and a white-faced 
woman in a yellow-straw hat, bound on to her head with a piece of 
broad black velvet, and garnished with a long curling white ostrich 
feather, who is apparently absorbed in the correct manipulation of 
the rudder-cords. 

‘And so you think of going to the seaside?’ observes Adam, 
turning his head to ascertain if any aquatic gentleman is on the 
point of accomplishing their destruction. 

Bertram releases his whisker, sits up very straight, stares very 
hard into space, opens his mouth and ejaculates, 

‘ Huish !’ 

The boat rocks and bobs with the concussion. A violent struggle 
after a pocket-handkerchief, and ‘ Huish!’ louder than before. 

‘If you do that again,’ says Kate calmly, ‘ we shall go over !’ 

Adam laughs, and dips his sculls in the water. 

‘ You seem worse than usual to-night,’ he says, leaning for- 
ward, and taking a long sweeping stroke, which forces the boat 
through the water with a rush. 
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‘It’s that beastly hay!’ snuffs Mr. Hilyard, moucheing himself 
with vigour, and nodding his head at the opposite field. 

‘ But you are just as wretched in Bellingham-street, where there 
is no hay!’ sighs Kate, wearily leaning back against the wooden 
rail. ‘It is the most mysterious affliction altogether !’ 

She is very tired. They were up late last night at the Opera. 
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- Mr. Brome gave them two seats in a box he had at his disposal. 


It was not a very excellent performance, and Robert is always a 
little long; but it was very kind of him—very! But, then, he 
is always doing something kind. It was his suggestion that 
they should have a row this evening; it was with him that they 
dined, last Monday, at that particular small round table by the 
window in the Richmond Star-and-Garter dining-room, and ate 
their first strawberries this year; with him that they burnt their 
mouths with red devil at Greenwich; with him that they spent 
such a delicious morning among the pictures at Burlington House ; 
with him that they gloried in the roses at South Kensington; with 
him that they made their eyes ache at the International, that 
they cricked their necks with gazing up at Crystal-Palace rockets 
and stars; with him—with him—with him—at home, talking 
and laughing and getting intimate, more thoroughly, inextricably 
intimate, every day; abroad, seeing pretty things, being amused, 
charmed, made happy; always with him—always—and Kate is 
very tired. 

Mr. Hilyard digs his knuckles into his eyes, does his best to 
gouge himself, fails, and indulges in another sneeze. 

Adam rows on in silence, his feet firmly planted against the 
stretcher, his eyes fixed on his feet, his great shoulders going back- 
wards and forwards steadily, as if worked by machinery. 

Kate watches him for a while with a curious faint smile on her 
lips. Presently. she says—still with the same smile—‘ You look 
as if you were practising to row stroke in a university boat-race.’ 

‘Do I?’ says he, looking up. ‘A man might do a worse thing.’ 

His face is aglow with strong exercise, his eyes are bright as a 
bird’s. The muscles of his sunburnt neck stand out grandly above 
his loose turned-down shirt-collar. The set of his clean-cut head 
is noble as a marble god’s. 

Even Bertram—and he can scarcely be held prone to generous 
admiration for his fellow-creatures, male or female—even this votary 
of Polyhymnia, I say, as he looks at him out of his poor little blood- 
shot eyes, over his pocket-handkerchief, is fain to confess within 
himself that, for symmetrical development of thew and sinew, he 
might strip with most athletes of to-day, and not suffer in the 
process. 

‘It is a very curious thing,’ he observes, clearing his throat, 
‘but most of our great oars have come from Eton. Look at Meade 
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King, for instance —the man who never lost a race in his 
life !’ 

‘Ah,’ smiles Adam, ‘ he was something of a fellow, if you like. 
By George, the devil he’d got in him! I’ve seen him literally carry 
the boat and the boat’s crew along with him, like one man !’ 

‘Exactly; and at Oxford, you know, he came up to a very 
quiet college, Pembroke, and no one knew anything much about 
him, and they put him to row bow in the college torpid. Why, it 
was like setting Samson to plant potatoes.’ 

‘ Fools !’ ejaculates Adam forcibly. 

‘But they very soon found out their mistake, of course, and 
then he — Huish!’ 

‘O, don’t!’ exclaims Kate, seizing hold of the side of the 
boat ; ‘ we shall certainly be upset ; you frighten me out of my wits !’ 

‘I thought you said you could swim, the other day,’ observes 
Mr. Brome. ‘ Pull into the bank a little, please. There’s an eight 
just ahead.’ 

‘T can swim in a bathing dress; I couldn’t swim in petticoats,’ 
she replies, pulling her right cord hard, as requested. 

‘ As for me, I can’t swim a stroke!’ murmurs Bertram; ‘my 
arms are too short.’ 

‘Then you'd better keep quiet,’ says Adam rather grimly ; ‘ be- 
cause no mortal man could save two drowning people at once.’ 

‘I don’t think drowning would be a very bad death,’ remarks 
Kate, looking over into the dark still water, out of which her own 
eyes blink back at her unsteadily. ‘ Indeed, they do say it’s rather 
pleasant.’ 

‘ Dead men tell no tales,’ smiles Adam, shipping a scull to let the 
eight pass, and turning his head to look at them. 

‘I can’t imagine anything more horrible!’ shivers Mr. Hilyard, 
whose distaste for cold water is proverbial even among the members 
of his own family. 

‘But, then, you don’t much like the idea of dying at all, you 
know,’ replies she slowly. ‘It is so wonderful, is it not,’ ap- 
pealing to Adam, ‘ that these Christians should fear death, when 
they believe it to be only a short cut into heaven? Now, if I were 
an orthodox believer, I should want to get there as fast as I could.’ 

‘It is very easy to sneer,’ says Bertram, sniffing grievously. 

Mrs. Hilyard allows herself to be rebuked, and they travel on 
in silence. Adam is the first to speak again. 

‘Where do you think you shall go, if you do take a holiday ?’ 
he says, eyeing the darkened sky somewhat anxiously. A huge 
black cloud has perversely stationed itself just above their heads, 
another lies in ambush behind the trees; a strange weird calm per- 
vades the air, a calm so intense that you can hear every rustle of the 
rushes, every whisper of the shuddering leaves, as the chill small 
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wind creeps in and out among them, every chirp and tweet of the 
sparrows in the hedges, every creak and rattle of the restless sculls. 

‘Well, I haven’t made up my mind yet,’ answers Bertram, 
gazing heavenwards too. ‘ D’you know it seems to me that we’re 
in for a storm; doesn’t it strike you so ?’ 

‘I scarcely know what to say,’ is the dubious answer. ‘It is 
fair enough out there,’ looking back. ‘ Perhaps we’d better turn 
round at once.’ 

‘ That is my opinion, most decidedly,’ asseverates Kate, receiv- 
ing a great drop of rain full on the tip of her nose. ‘ This is the 
only hat I’ve got in the world, and I didn’t bring an umbrella. 
Let me see, it’s the left rope, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes; not too hard at first,’ backing water with all his might. 
‘Now !’—as the boat gradually slues round—‘ that’s right!’ And 
he settles down to his work manfully. 

Down splashes the tepid rain, splashes into the water—upon 
the big straw hat—upon a bare black head; the wind lifts up its 
voice; a steamer, whence proceeds the festive tinkle ofa harp and 
violin, churns and gurgles past them, her smoke blows back into 
their faces ; the river heaves and surges like a sea; muddy wavelets 
break whitely on the bank. It is all very gray and sickly and un- 
natural, so unnatural that Kate shudders visibly, and draws her red 
shawl closer round her, and fancies that she would like to nestle 
up to something warm and sheltering, to squat down on a hearth- 
rug before a blazing crackling fire—to be anywhere except rocking 
here on this great evil dirty river, fullh of drowned dogs and cats and 
babies. 

‘ And so you’ve made up your mind to go out of town ?’ observes 
Adam again, when they are about halfway home, with his eyes 
among the factory chimneys which show black and brown at the 
bend of the river. 

He has been rowing too hard for the last ten minutes to have 
had any breath to spare for speech. 

‘Yes,’ replies Mr. Hilyard, hitching himself farther back on 
the seat; ‘that is, if you can manage to get on without me for a 
week. Sh—how hateful this rain is!’ 

‘For a week?’ bringing his hands slowly forward and seeming 
to think. 

‘You see,’ quickly, and as if to anticipate objection, ‘ there’s 
nothing much doing just now. Seymour’s exchange is all but set- 
tled, and if that old beast Archer won’t come to terms, why, he 
won’t; I might talk myself black in the face, but it would do no 
good.’ 

‘ Besides, the poor thing is ill!’ exclaims Kate, waking up from 
her abstraction, and turning to him with a sudden tenderness ; ‘you 
have no idea how he suffers, poor dear!’ And she straightens his 
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black wideawake much as she might were he her son, and six years 
old. 

Adam smiles constrainedly; these displays of conjugal affection 
are scarcely calculated for the general public. 

Bertram groans and smites himself upon the chest. Now a civil 
and well-disposed person would surely here perceive the beauty of 
sympathy, and hasten to express the same in carefully-chosen grace- 
ful words—inviting him to try the effect of sea-air with all due 
celerity, and in divers and sundry manners demonstrating a keen 
and affectionate interest in his well-being. Alack! what are we to 
think of Adam, then, as he sits there mute and meditative, with 
never a sympathetic word in his mouth ; with never a commiserating 
smile on his lips? That he is civil and well-disposed, keenly interested 
in his partner’s welfare, acutely desirous of his good ; or—well, 
it is really difficult to know what to think—best perhaps not to think 
at all. 

Slowly they make their way, he paddling gently, to the crowded 
landing-place, where a person in a blue knitted shirt and a red cap 
awaits them, with his legs planted very wide apart, and a sour ex- 
pression on his mahogany-coloured visage. 

They hired the boat for two hours, they have barely kept it one. 
This person has a wife and family. 

‘Come,’ exclaims Bertram cheerfully, stretching himself and 
gulping down a yawn; ‘ here we are again!’ 

Brrr! growls the thunder. 

‘Will you put on your cloak?’ inquires Adam, picking up a 
thick gray waterproof from the bottom of the boat, and holding it up 
to Kate as her husband steps heavily ashore, leaning on the water- 
man’s arm. ‘I think you'd better; we shall soon be in the thick 
of it.’ 

He speaks gloomily. She looks up at him; his tone strikes her 
as strange; their eyes meet. 

‘I am afraid you have rowed too fast,’ says she pityingly. ‘What 
a shame of us to have overtired you so!’ 

‘I am not tired in the least,’ he answers. 

She stands up and turns-in the sleeves of her waterproof; it is 
an old-fashioned one; Bertram made her a Christmas present of it 
three years ago. Adam puts on his short gray coat and low-crowned 
gray hat. He is en déshabille this evening, and looks none the worse 
for it; these long-limbed, wiry, muscular men can afford to dispense 
with the broadcloth and kid and patent-leather of civilisation. 

The cloak made ready for wearing, she tries to get into it; but 
the wind will have none of her independent insolence ; swirl it 
comes against her sideways, laden with fierce rain; flap, flap goes 
the cape about her ears ; the boat wobbles dismally beneath her feet ; 
she is in some danger of tumbling over into the water. 
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‘ Why didn’t you ask me?’ exclaims Mr. Brome, gripping her 
by the shoulder, and pulling down the rampant cape. 

‘I thought you were cross,’ she answers, her face poppy-red with 
her struggles, her hands fumbling foolishly at the buttons and but- 
tonholes. 

She has of course got hold of the wrong ones; one end of the 
collar is up to her chin. 

‘ Whatever is the matter with the thing !’ begins she petulantly, 
giving it a vicious wrench. 

Gently he puts her hands aside, undoes what they have done, 
forces the top button into its proper hole, and says, ‘ What’s he 
going to take you away for ?’ 

Her lips part, but not a word comes from between them; her 
face blanches white as the drowned feather in her hat. 

‘Hi!’ shouts Bertram from the tow-path, whereon he has been 
conducting a lively contest with the person in the blue knitted shirt 
about the final proprietorship of an odd sixpence ; ‘ come along!’ 

What Adam observes at that instant I would rather not repeat 
—perhaps I am not quite sure of its orthography—but he turns 
himself about, jumps on a tolerably dry bit of shingle, holds out his 
hand to Kate, lands her safely—dumb and dripping—and walks 
away with her, past the pretty ornamental waterside clubhouse, with 
its balcony full of flannelled legs and tobacco and jolly pleasant 
voices, to where her lawful owner is standing, blowing his nose and 
looking the picture of misery. 

‘I should say we'd better take refuge in the Star until it’s all 
over,’ says he huskily, as they turn up the narrow passage lead- 
ing to that busy house of call. ‘There’s been one tremendous 
flash already, and—ha! did you see that ?’ starting and shading 
his eyes from a glare of lurid light. 

‘One can’t very well take a lady into a place like this, though,’ 
answers Adam, glancing at the crowded bar. 

‘But I’m not frightened,’ exclaims Catherine quickly, her 
voice supplemented by the cracking roaring thunder; ‘I can walk 
to the station perfectly well. Please don’t worry about me.’ 

‘You will be wet through.’ 

‘No, I sha’n’t. I have thick boots on. Come, let’s make a 
run for it ;’ and off she starts forthwith. 

There is nothing to be done but to follow her. Splash, splash, 
splash! The gutters are pouring with water; the sky is the 
colour of ink; the lightning cuts the rain asunder like a knife ; 
the thunder rattles terribly among the chimney-pots. Still on she 
ae up the deserted High- -street, with never a pause, never a word ; 

a strange fire alight in her great eyes, a bright pink flush on both 
her smooth white cheeks; gray and swift and brave—as dainty a 
small woman as a man need wish to meet on a wet summer’s night. 
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So they fare—she first, pattering along in her stout buttoned 
boots ; Adam second, striding fast and free; Mr. Hilyard third, his 
handkerchief to his mouth, breathing hard and painfully, and 
scarce able to keep pace with them—till they reach the station. 
Then she turns round and faces the man who follows her, and then 
the fire is quenched in her great eyes, and the pink pales in 
her soft cheeks, and a wan weariness creeps athwart her face, and 
she is desirable no longer. She is only the old Bellingham-street 
Kate, with a mint of troubles on her shoulders, and a heart heavy 
as lead in her bosom, and in her skull a red-hot brain, seething and 
bubbling and boiling in such wise that cool death were goodlier far 
than life so lived. 

‘ When’s the next train to Victoria ?” 

‘In three minutes, sir.’ 

No time to pant, my good man; you must wait till we’re in the 
carriage for that. 

Down the stairs they run. The ‘three minutes’ mean one; the 
train is in already. 

‘ First-class for’ard. Here you are, sir; room for three.’ 

Bang! and they are off. With a great groan, Kate flings herself 
down upon the cushioned seat. 

A meek, spectacled, gray-haired old lady, in a very large straw 
bonnet, and a very large black-silk cloak, and a very green dress, 
who is seated by the opposite window, forthwith honours her with a 
calm and comprehensive stare. 

But she may stare. Mrs. Hilyard is alone—alone with her 
conscience and her memory, and thus attended will she travel back 
to town ; and a very pleasant journey they will have of it, the three 
of them together. 

‘Will you come home with us?’ asks Mr. Hilyard, when at 
length they stand on the pavement outside the Victoria first-class 
waiting - room. ‘I don’t know what we’ve got for supper, 
but—’ 

‘O, thanks; I can’t come in to-night,’ replies Adam hastily, 
lifting his gray hat from his head as if it hurt him. ‘I’ve some 
letters to write which must be written.’ 

Kate examines the condition of her boots. It is frightful. 

‘ Certain ?’ 

‘ Quite certain,’ with emphasis. 

‘Then, in that case, I think we'll say good-night, and if I don’t 
turn up on Monday, you’ll understand that I’m too seedy. Eh? 

‘Yes, I shall understand. Good-night, Mrs. Hilyard; I'm 
sorry,to have betrayed you into such a wetting.’ 

‘O, never mind; it doesn’t matter,’ says she vaguely, submit- 
ting to the torture of her fingers with mute heroism. : 

‘She always was a duck, you know,’ jests Mr. Hilyard, with 
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kittenish vivacity ; he has been steadily improving ever since they 
steamed out of Putney station; ‘and always will be. Good-night ; 
see you again soon.’ 

Silently Adam responds to his handclasp; silently he hails a 
neighbouring hansom; silently Kate—weary, bedraggled, limp-hatted 
Kate—trudges off through the wooden gates ; silently Mr. Hilyard 
follows her ; silently they elbow their way through the crowd which 
has congregated at the corner of Bellingham-street to enjoy the 
dying agonies of an overdriven cab-horse ; silently they toil up the 
dirty doorsteps through the open door—Mrs. Green has come out 
to see the sight as well as her neighbours—up the narrow stuffy 
staircase, into the familiar little drawing-room, with its wide-open 
windows and scattered music and dirty tea-things—three cups and 
saucers and three little plates. Adam had tea with them before 
they started ; he has had tea with them nearly every day this week. 
How Kate loathes the sight of it all! How hastily she packs all the 
wretched tawdry gold-and-white trash on the tray and carries it 
away out of sight; and then, when the clatter is over and the door 
is shut—and a man is well at liberty to be as miserable as he pleases 
—poor, headachy, dry-throated, sneezing, choking Bertram stretches 
himself out at full length upon the sofa, and tosses back his head, 
and sighs, and says: 

‘Be good to me, my darling, for I’m not well. This poor 
Baba is indeed very far from well. You love your poor Baba, don’t 
you, sweet ?’ 

And she goes and kneels down by him in the quiet twilight, and 
takes his head upon her bosom, quite forgetful of those buttons on 
her waterproof—buttons are not the pleasantest things in the world 
to make one’s pillow on, you know—and presses her cheek to his, 
and is very good to him—yes, very good—my Kate! 


CuaptTer VII. 
‘ THIS 18 AN EVIL BORN WITH ALL ITS TEETH.’ 


‘Way is it that people are supposed to be fonder of cocoa-nuts 
and strawberries on Sundays than they are on any other day of the | 
week ?’ meditates Mrs. Hilyard, with her eyes shut and her head - 
comfortably settled against the back of the little green arm-chair, 
about half-past three on the following afternoon ; and ‘ Strawbey, 
’andsome strawbey ; cocoa-nout, two a penny,’ makes reply. 

It is a Harold-Skimpole-ish kind of day; a day on which to be 
active ; didactic or severely moral would be little short of criminal ; 
and yet from the moment she opened her eyes this morning till now, 
when she has just sat down for half-an-hour’s rest, this unhappy 
young woman has been head over ears in bustle and worry and 
annoyance. 
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Mr. Hilyard is at Clapham. The Sabbath is a favourite day 
with him for visiting his relations, partly because the hebdomadal 
mutton is more certain to be well hung than that consumed on 
lesser occasions, and partly because religious scruples forbid all 
allusion to mundane topics, such, for instance, as the repayment of 
loans, the attitude of creditors, and one’s present position from 
a realistic and unbeautifying point of view. 

But when I say that Mr. Hilyard is at Clapham, I speak 
baldly. To start this gentleman for any place at any time is always 
somewhat of a trial; but to start him at the last moment, when a 
defaulting button may mean mutilation, an ill-chosen collar apo- 
plexy, when the raiment he must assume is brand-new, has never 
been worn, when a ‘ pope’s eye’ depends upon your exertions, and 
gravy trembles in the balance— 

‘If I go through this once more,’ observed Kate to Ada, as 
that small person swept the remnants of a tea-cup into her dust- 
pan, and Bertram, all glorious in lustrous black—Mr. Brome’s ‘ in- 
coming’ has gone out again with surprising celerity in more direc- 
tions than one—dashed lightning-wise downstairs, ‘madness will 
ensue.’ 

Then, just as she got out her writing, having watered the 
flowers, tidied the room, and dusted the humble little ornaments, 
and fancied that she was in a fair way for a good long morning’s 
work at last, and of late too her work, always pleasant, has grown 
absolutely delicious—a wonderful reality animating the scenes she 
dwells in mentally, a curious flesh-and-blood consistency solidifying 
the creatures of her fancy, so that it is not only interesting to 
her to re-read what she has written day by day, but captivating, 
enthralling ; sweet consciousness of power gladdening her heart as 
she marks the change, vast joy possessing her as she steps across 
the threshold of her sanctuary, and worships at the feet of her 
ideal. Just as she got out her writing, I repeat, and transmogrified 
the ceiling into bluest sky, and the four walls into great green trees, 
all faint with summer heat, and filled the air with sound of singing 
birds and scent of hay—at Combe Mattock hay-fever is unknown— 
and clinging honeysuckle and sweet clove-pinks, and discovered the 
very nicest way for a masterful great man, with more inches than 
wisdom, to take a small white woman—so small, so white, such a 
meek, dutiful, patient, tender soul, so very different from her ‘ mo- 
ther’ (Kate calls herself the ‘mother’ of all her brain-people)—in 
his arms, and tell her that he loves her and must have her for his 
wife,—who should bounce into the room, felling the great trees at 
a breath, rooting up the flowers, scaring the lovers into dim 
obscurity, spreading desolation far and near like some mighty forest 
monster, but Mrs. Green, with a lacerated and ghastly object in one 
hand, and her mouth full of wild and incoherent exclamations con- 
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cerning a cat, a fowl, and a larder; the ultimate result of which 
was that Mrs. Hilyard discovered herself suddenly to be without any 
dinner. 

More worry, more time wasted in trivial twaddling about trifles. 
How write with that gory chicken before one’s eyes? Pah! the 
bare idea sickens one. 

Good-bye, small woman and great love-sick man, for this first 
day, I fear. 

And now it is half-past three o’clock, and the tasteless pretence of 
a meal is over, and the Bellingham-street servant-girls have pattered 
off in all the colours of the’ rainbow to afternoon church, and the 
Sunday-paper boys have gone to their rest, and old Mr. Lennox, 
the lodger overhead, has taken his Sunday coat for an airing in the 
Park, and the young lady in the parlour has been called for by a 
very little man in a very big mail-phaeton, and the house is as still 
as an empty church, and Kate is gradually going to sleep in her little 
low chair to the lullaby of ‘Strawbeys, ’andsome strawbeys,’ and 
‘ cocoa-nouts two a penny.’ - 

But her slumbers are not destined to be of long duration ; 
scarcely, indeed, is she through the ivory gates when some one walks 
up the street, up the steps, and rings and raps so long and loudly, 
that to dream on undisturbed through the noise, not being stone- 
deaf, were a feat nothing short of magical. With a sigh Mrs. Hil- 
yard opens her tired eyes. 

To a not very happy person sleep is singularly precious. In her 
heart she hates the cause of her awakening. That she herself is 
the prime source of her annoyance seems hardly possible. Perhaps, 
were it a week-day evening instead of Sunday afternoon, she would 
not feel quite so certain of the thoroughness of her seclusion. There 
have been nights—for instance, that Tuesday when Bertram dined 
with his friend Edlingham at the Langham, and the Thursday when 
he similarly honoured the Honourable Poynter at the New University 
—when she has not been permitted to enjoy that full and unbroken 
self-communion so liberally accorded to her on previous occasions of 
a like nature; but Sunday afternoon— Rap, rap, rap! with quite 
desperate energy. 

She sits up and considers. What has become of the woman 
Green? Is she out of her clothes or her senses that she keeps a 
person standing at the door like this? Why doesn’t the wretched 
creature go away? Mrs. Hilyard does not see why she should play 
porter to the world at large. One of her cheeks, the one she has 
been lying on, is the colour of a turkey-cock’s wattles ; her hair feels 
loose and rough beneath her hands; she is not fit to be seen, and 
there is no reason why she should be seen. 

Another furious peal at the bell. 

‘O, bother!’ exclaims she vulgarly, fairly stung to action; and 
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away she goes, with a sudden sweep of her long gray-silk skirt, to do 
other people’s work for them. 

When she opens the door Adam Brome stands before her. She 
did not think that he would come; he has spent two of the three 
Sundays which have dawned and waned since that Saturday evening 
when he first became known to her—that Saturday evening which 
now seems to belong to the ages before ever the world was—at 
Brighton with his mother. It is his habit to be at Brighton on 
Sunday ; it is fit that he should so be. Why, then, is he not at 
Brighton? Her smile of welcome is somewhat chill. 

‘What a shame to have brought you down!’ he exclaims, cross- 
ing the threshold and possessing himself of her slowly proffered 
hand. ‘I suppose all your people are asleep. I’ve been knocking 
for the last ten minutes.’ 

‘I had no idea it was you,’ she replies, shutting the door and 
walking past him up-stairs; ‘ besides, I was asleep myself.’ 

‘ Tired with our Putney excursion?’ says he, following her. ‘You 
haven’t caught cold, I hope ?’ 

‘No, but Bertram has, and that is of more importance ;’ and she 
pushes open the drawing-room door. 

Adam keeps silence. 

She walks to the window and looks out. A drizzling rain is 
falling, an almost imperceptible rain, which darkens the pavement 
and the air, softly, steadily as a cloud. 

‘What weather!’ she exclaims. ‘I declare, if I were in my own 
house I would have a fire ;’ and she rubs her hands hard together— 
they are cold and numb. 

‘I am sorry to hear that Hilyard is unwell,’ says Adam civilly. 
‘Is he out ?’ 

‘Yes, he is at Clapham. He didn’t think he should be able to 
go at first, he had such a dreadfully bad night; but afterwards he 
felt better, and struggled off;’ this reseating herself in the little chair. 

‘Does he still intend to try sea-air ?’ taking her place at the 
window, and gazing up at the bird-fancier, who is at that moment 
engaged in administering a clod to a lark in a wicker cage. 

‘I believe so. I hope he will; it is the only thing which will 
do him good; and we poor people cannot afford long illnesses ;’ 
smiling dryly. ‘How is it that you are not taking your weekly 
dose of ozone ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Flap, flap goes a waterproof cape about her head, swirl comes 
the wind, rain-laden, in her face; her eyes quail and droop as he 
turns towards her, her heart beats hard and quick. 

Slowly he makes his way to the chair by the piano—it is close 
to hers—and sits down upon it, one arm hanging over the back, his 
eyes bent thoughtfully upon her face. 
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Now Kate knows that this is folly, that it is worse than folly. 
She knows too that it depends on her what his next words shall be, 
and she is stronger than him now. 

‘Your mother is better, I hope,’ observes she, with coolest 
courtesy. 

For a moment or so he sits considering her. Then suddenly 
awaking from his abstraction, he replies: 

‘Yes, thank you, she is much better ;’ and his tone is placid 
as her own, his face feelingless as stone. 

A pleasant sense of safety creeps athwart her troubled soul ; 
the bit is in his mouth again, and she smiles and leans back 
luxuriously, for there is a certain comfort in the thought that for 
the present he may sit there and talk to her, and be seen by her, 
and even be entreated graciously by her, without any grave derelic- 
tion of duty. You see she has only her own poor notion of justice 
to keep her straight; she has no one to come between her and 
wrong, and wipe away her sins, and make them of none effect, and 
soothe and heal her soul. No. There she is face to face with 
reality, with good on her right hand and bad on her left; she can 
choose which she pleases—it matters to no one save herself; can- 
not make one jot or tittle of difference to anything, anybody, beneath 
the sun; can do her even no harm, no good ; and yet she wants to 
hold on to the right—will hold on tight and strong so long as she 
has a will to hold with. 

‘I so often think about her,’ pursues she gently. ‘You know 
I like old people—at least that is certain old people. They are so 
near the end that it somehow rests one to be with them.’ 

‘My mother is very jolly and happy too,’ he answers, turning 
over the leaves of an Atlantic Monthly lying at his elbow ; ‘ except 
when she is in pain.’ 

‘ Ah!’ a sympathetic ‘ah!’ ‘and she has suffered so much lately.’ 

Mrs. Brome is no stranger, then, to the wife of her son’s partner. 

‘Well, yes. I’m afraid she has.’ 

Kate’s eyes soften rarely. It touches her, this great man’s 
reverential outspoken love for the woman who bore him. She likes 
to fancy him a tiny morsel of a boy, with a soft black head, swathed 
in pure white from chin to heels—a chubby impudent young rogue, 
the plague and torment of the house—a long lithe lad, with his head 
well set up, and his light-blue tie nattily knotted under his turn- 
down collar. Ah, there is never a day in his life but she can find 
joy in the p‘cturing thereof—and yet she will hold tight on to the 
right, she thinks. 

‘ You should have gone to see her,’ exclaims she earnestly, after 
a bit. ‘ Yes, indeed you should’—for he looks at her incredulously. 
‘ Think how long the day has been—waiting, waiting, always wait- 
ing. Do go—this evening—there is still time.’ 
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‘I should only disturb her,’ he replies, turning back to the 
magazine. ‘She would be in bed by the time I got there.’ 

Kate frowns. 

‘ How provoking men are!’ she exclaims emphatically. ‘Some- 
times, do you know, I feel almost glad that my little boy didn’t 
live—children are so much nicer than grown-up people.’ 

‘Your little boy!’ echoes Adam, looking up with wide-open 
eyes; then he pauses. It is difficult to talk well to a woman of 
her dead baby. 

‘ Yes, my little boy. This is the first time I have spoken to 
you about him, isn’t it ?’ smiling sadly. ‘You see he never Seemed 
to belong much to me. His grandparents took him because we were 
too poor to get him the things he wanted, and they kept him.’ 

Mr. Brome knits his brow. There is something profoundly amazing 
in this revelation of the extreme poverty of people with whom he has 
dined, if not sumptuously, still decently, but two nights ago—in 
whose society he has passed some of the pleasantest hours of his 
life. He cannot understand it. 

Kate perceives his amazement. 

‘ Well,’ she says, with a bitter little langh ; ‘ why do you stare 
at me like that ? You should not judge by appearances, you know!’ 

‘No,’ he answers ; ‘ but—’ 

‘ But it strikes you as rather a wonderful state of things. Never 
mind, it has all come to an end. Everything will come to an end, 
sooner or later. Even people-in-law.’ 

‘Don’t you like your people-in-law, then?’ demands he curi- 
ously, crossing his legs. 

‘I care nothing about them. When my boy died, Mrs. Hilyard 
never wrote me a line; one cannot feel a particularly vivid affection 
for that sort of woman !’ 

‘But there are some daughters, are there not? Hilyard said 
something about his sisters one day.’ 

‘Indeed!’ a sudden brightness lighting up her face. ‘Yes, 
there are daughters; two daughters. Perhaps you would like to 
marry one of them, say Alicia, she is the youngest; a charming 
child of nature, with lots of fair hair all her own, and a great 
look of Bertram, and—’ 

Mr. Brome shakes his head and shuts his eyes. 

‘ Forbear !’ prays he piteously. 

‘Do I torture you by the portrayal of so much unattainable love- 
liness ?’ jests she cruelly. 

‘To the verge of desperation.’ 

They are playing with edged tools the two of them, and they 
know it, and the knowledge makes them foolhardy. 

Some sheets of manuscript are lying upon the table; he takes up 
one, and begins reading it. She blushes as might a timorous girl; 
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it is more terrible by far to abide the judgment of one whose good is 
your best, but whose bad is your worst, than to confront the savagest 
critic in London. Ada brings in the tea, sets the bright brass 
kettle in the fender, and goes out again. Still he reads on. 

‘Come,’ says Kate, at length, rising from her chair, ‘ you must 
not make your eyes ache with my hieroglyphics.’ 

He looks up at her thoughtfully, gravely. It is this very gravity 
of his which attracts her so, which— But, then, she has determined 
to hold tight on to the right, hasn’t she ? 

‘You must have some of your own orange pekoe,’ continues she 
lightly.’ ‘ This is the first I have had made ;’ and she opens the tea- 
pot lid and sniffs the fragrant steam. ‘ Why, it smells just like 
cocoa; is that proper ?’ 

‘I fancy so,’ he answers absently, laying down the sheet of 
foolscap, and turning towards her. ‘What made you first think of 
writing ?’ 

‘Why do you ask ?’ smiles she, giving him his cup. ‘ Please 
help yourself to sugar; I always give you either too much or too 
little.’ 

‘But you haven’t answered my question.’ 

‘I should think you could answer it for yourself,’ is the dry re- 
joinder ; ‘especially after what I have just told you.’ 

For a while he holds his peace, seeming lost in thought. Then 
he says grimly: 

‘And so good did come out of evil, after all ?’ 

‘No,’ replies she promptly. ‘No; good never came out of 
evil; but—’ And she pauses. 

‘Well; but—’ 

‘We may make a mistake, and call a good thing bad.’ 

He drinks his tea. You could not tell from the expression of 
his face whether he even heard her. 

‘ Sometimes,’ she continues, ‘I think we make too much of this 
want of money ; we seem to let it blight our whole lives like a mortal 
sickness, or the death of some one dear. Surely that is absurd; as 
absurd as getting into debt for fine clothes, and suffering agonies of 
mind for the sake of a few perishing rags.’ 

‘I don’t call want of money an evil,’ observes he quietly. ‘If 
your husband hadn’t wanted money I should never have known you.’ 

‘O, don’t!’ she exclaims, turning her face away, such a burn- 
ing woful face ; ‘ that is not like you.’ 

‘Why not?’ says he recklessly; the devil is quick in him to- 
day—quick and fierce. 

‘Because you don’t mean it. Because you believe that there is 
a grander, truer life than this that we live—you and I—and three- 
parts of all the people on earth!’ vehemently, her face bright with 
eager hope; she is so sure that he is better than his fellows. 
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‘Is, that what you believe ?’ 

‘Certainly it is. If I didn’t believe so, I should be dead now 
instead of sitting here talking to you. What is there to live for 
else? Do you suppose I care for fame? NotI! My sole desire 
is to be able some day—I don’t care when it is or how long I have 
to wait, so long as it is some day—to do something for art, for 
humanity—to be able to help others as I would have been helped. 
Ah, it is a big thought that. It strengthens one.’ And she sits, her 
chin upon her two hands, and gazes at her big thought, and is happy. 

‘You are better off than I am,’ he says wearily ; ‘I have no big 
thought.’ 

Then a sudden pity comes over her. She is prone to these sud- 
den pities, and she says quite softly, almost beneath her breath 
—considering him the while with sorrowful great eyes—‘ Poor 
thing !’ 

He gets up and walks away to the window. It has stopped rain- 
ing now; a watery feeble sun shines fitfully upon the puddles in the 
road, on the sloppy pavement. 

She watches him, a tender sadness on her face. That he is un- 
happy, she knows very well, and his unhappiness is very distressful 
to her; she watches him. 

A minute by the ticking of the little bog-oak clock on the mantel- 
piece, and he turns round again. His face is very pale, so pale 
that it quite startles her. 

‘I think I had better say good-bye,’ says he ina strange deep- 
ened voice. 

‘Good-bye,’ she answers with uncivil promptitude. Were he 
one of Bertram’s college cronies she could not answer quicker, and 
he is— But she has determined to hold tight on to the right, hasn’t 
she? And she gets up and puts out her hand to him. 

‘I suppose you won’t leave town just directly,’ he observes, 
retaining her limp fingers. 

‘ We shall, if Bertram likes.’ 

‘I shall see you again before then, though.’ 

‘ Very likely ; I don’t know.’ 

There is nothing for it but to go, but still he loiters. 

‘Mrs. Hilyard,’ he says suddenly, and he lays his hand upon 
her arm—‘ Kate, you will let me know when you are going—where 
you are going?’ And his voice trembles,—trembles as it would not 
if he stood thigh to thigh with Death. 

‘No,’ she answers, and she looks him straight in the eyes, 
‘no, I shall not. It is no concern of yours.’ 

Silently he looks down upon her grave pure face—vast trouble 
on his own; looks long and steadily—and then, without a word, he 
goes, quite quietly, shutting the door behind him as he did yester- 
day, and the day before, and the day before that; and then Kate 
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bows her head upon her hands, and cries—a little, not much—God 
love you! Women who ery like her find scant relief in tears. 


‘I haven’t been as ill as this for years; not since I was at 
Hurford. Thank you, dear. It’s very kind of you to. take so much 
trouble. I hope this stuff won’t make the room smell very much.’ 

Mr. Hilyard’s voice sounds hoarse and muffled; a huge blanket 
conceals him from the outer world; the perfume of old rope-ends 
sweetly pervades his immediate atmosphere. He is engaged in the 
pleasing operation of inhaling a decoction of creosote cunningly pre- 
pared for him by Kate in a washhand basin, having returned con- 
siderably worse than he went, and having been advised by a com- 
passionate fellow-traveller to give this potent and pungent remedy a 
trial. 

To be attentive to sick creatures—men, women, children, or 
beasts—comes naturally to some women ; it so comes to Catherine. 
Moreover, there is at present a certain sense of being all askew and 
out of gear lurking in her mind, which renders waiting upon this 
afflicted gentleman, and supplying his divers wants, quite pleasant 
work. When one is tormented with vague fears and spectral griefs, 
few things are more consoling than the performance of one’s duty, 
small or great. 

So Bertram sniffs and gurgles under his blanket, and finally 
emerges thence, dewy and crimson of countenance, to toddle off 
into the drawing-room, and sit down to his supper of new-laid eggs 
and salad, and observe that, if he could, he would go to the seaside 
to-morrow. 

‘Why don’t you?’ says Kate promptly. ‘There is no reason 
that I see why you shouldn’t.’ 

‘ Brome mightn’t like it, and I don’t want to offend him.’ 

‘Mr. Brome called this afternoon, and seemed quite to have 
made up his mind that you were going, sooner or later. It can 
make no difference to him what day you go.’ 

‘What did he call about ?’ 

‘ Nothing particular,’ she replies, composedly pursuing a fugitive 
piece of lettuce. 

‘ But you couldn’t get ready at such short notice.’ 

The notion of sea-breezes is agreeable. The notion of legiti- 
mate idleness is agreeable. Mr. Hilyard is not an energetic person 
by nature—too fond of cream and marrow-bones and green fat for 
that—and he has tramped the weary London streets, every day 
except Sunday, for the last six months, without a break. ‘ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ Jack feels a very dull boy 
indeed to-night—feels, indeed, as if play were a sheer necessity. 

‘ Yes, I could,’ she answers, pouring out a glass of beer. ‘ My 
yellow dress came home clean yesterday—that will do for the morn- 
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ings; and my black-and-white muslin will do for the afternoons. 
We shouldn’t go to any very swell place, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; most decidedly not. I hate swell places. The question 
is, where should we go ?’ 

‘Yes,’ slowly; ‘somewhere near town, of course. There’s 
Broadstairs, and Dovercourt, and Walton, and Margate, and Rams- 
gate, and Herne Bay, and—’ 

‘ Herne Bay!’ exclaims Bertram ; ‘ what sort of a place is Herne 
Bay, I wonder? It sounds rather nice, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘It can’t be much worse than other English watering-places,’ 
says Kate calmly ; ‘and I fancy it’s cheap. Suppose we make up 
our minds to go there by an early train to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Very well,’ he answers; ‘ if you’re sure you can get the packing 
done in time.’ 

She repeats that she can; and hastily finishing her supper, 
departs to commence that wearisome process. 

It is getting late. She has had a long, tedious, torturing day ; 
her face is sallow with fatigue; great purple stains ‘ bring up’ her 
eyes. She looks an older woman by ten years than the Mrs. Hil- 
yard who wore a white-muslin gown at the Globe Theatre one 
Thursday evening about a fortnight ago. Perhaps, if her husband 
were not half blind with his cold, and wholly absorbed by his own 
small miseries, he might see how changed she is, might feel a little 
anxious about her; but he does not. She does not complain; she 
seems practical and useful and active as usual; she is even in a 
good temper, and mildly civil; why should he fancy she is il? He 
fancies nothing of the sort. He drinks his bottled beer and his 
brandy-and-water, and picks his teeth. 

‘What are you doing?’ inquires Kate all of a sudden, paus- 
ing in her folding-up and brushing and arranging to listen, with a 
pile of shirts in both hands, and her eyes on the half- closed 
door; her quick ears have caught the sound of a hastily-travelling 
pen. 

‘I’m writing a line to Brome to tell him where we’re going, and 
to ask him to forward my letters to the post-office; there may be 
something of importance,’ replies Bertram abstractedly. 

Silence. Then, ‘ Must it go to-night ?’ 

‘No; Ada will post it the first thing to-morrow morning.’ 

Kate deposits the shirts in the great black trunk which stands 
open at the foot of the bed, and comes back for another armful. Her 
mind seems utterly engrossed by her labours. Soshe works on till 
it may be ten, when Bertram, with a monstrous yawn, announces his 
intention of coming to bed at once; whereupon she shuts up the 
drawers, closes the trunk, says she will finish the remainder of the 
packing to-morrow, tells him to be quick, and goes into the sitting- 
room, shutting the door behind her. 
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The letter to Mr. Brome lies on the mantelpiece ; her eyes fasten 
on it in a second. 

Gradually the sounds in the other room cease. Presently a 
shock not unlike the premonitory symptoms of an earthquake inti- 
mates that a virtuous gentleman has retired to rest. 

Kate waits and listens, one, two, three, four, five minutes. How 
quiet he is! She listens harder; she can hear him breathing heavily, 
regularly, as a man three-parts asleep. Two china candlesticks, each 
holding a wax candle, stand on the mantelpiece. She lights one, 
takes up that letter, puts one corner into the flame—the envelope 
is thin, the note-paper is thin likewise; Mr. Hilyard is economical 
in these details ; both burn rapidly—and holds it so till it is consumed 
all but a bit the size of half-a-crown, which she drops into the grate 
behind the sixpenny green-and-white ‘ fire ornament.’ 

‘There,’ whispers she to herself exultingly, ‘I have kept my 
word, at all events!’ And then she sighs, and frames her cold white 
face in her two hands and looks into the glass, and sees—what she 
could well have borne never to see at all. 





THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


AxoutT the middle of the sixteenth century certain grave citizens of 
London—men of great wisdom and careful of the good of their 
country—observed with much solicitude that English commodities 
and wares had ceased to be in request among neighbouring peoples, 
and that English merchandise, though delivered at foreign ports, 
was no longer valued so much as that ofother lands. At the same 
time they remarked that Spain and ‘ Portingall’ had of late been 
greatly enriched by their maritime discoveries, and by trading with 
remote regions of the earth. While they were thus disquieted it 
happily chanced that the famous navigator, Sebastian Cabot, visited 
London, in the hope of advancing his fortunes by some notable enter- 
prise. With this experienced mariner the worthy citizens took 
counsel, and, after mature deliberation, resolved to attempt a north- 
east passage to the mighty empire of Cathay. A ‘mystery and 
company of merchant adventurers’ was accordingly formed for the 
discovery of regions, dominions, islands, and places hitherto un- 
known. Each member being called upon to disburse the sum of 
twenty-five pounds of lawful money of the realm, a capital fund of 
5000/1. was obtained, wherewith three ships were purchased, 
equipped, and provisioned, and by the 10th day of May 15538 
were got ready to drop down the river and proceed to sea. Great 
praise and commendation were bestowed upon the merchants for 
their liberality, and upon the shipwrights for their diligence and 
ingenuity in covering the keel and lower portion of each hull 
with thin sheets of lead, to guard against ‘ a kinde of wormes which 
many times pearceth and eateth through the strongest oake that is.’ 
The ships were victualled for eighteen months, and placed under the 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, a valiant knight, who was chosen 
for this post by virtue ‘ of his goodly personage, for hee was of a tall 
stature, as also for his singular skill in the services of warre.’ Next 
in rank came Richard Chancelor, ‘a man of great estimation for 
many good partes of witte in him,’ who was appointed pilot-major 
ofthe fleet. The third ship was commanded by Cornelius Durforth. 

It may be as well to give a more precise idea of the burden and 
crews of the tiny crafts by whose means it was proposed to restore 
the sinking commerce of England, and to countervail the rich argo- 
sies of the Spaniards and Portuguese. The ‘admiral of the fleet’ 
was the singularly ill-named Bona Esperanza of 120 tons burden, 
provided, as likewise were the other vessels, with a pinnace and a 
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boat. In this vessel went Sir Hugh Willoughby, the captain- 
general, with a master and mate, six merchants, a master-gunner, 
a boatswain and mate, four quartermasters with four mates, two 
carpenters, a purser and mate, who also acted as a cooper, a 
cook and mate (‘for Pickerie ducked at the yard’s arm and so dis- 
charged’), ten sailors, and two surgeons. The boatswain and a 
sailor, however, fell ill, and were left at Harwich. Richard Chancelor, 
the pilot-major of the fleet, had a somewhat larger ship, named the 
Edward Bonadventure, carrying 160 tons, with a master and mate, 
two merchants, a minister, a master-gunner and mate, two gunners, 
a surgeon, a boatswain and mate, four quartermasters, a steward 
and mate, a cook, a cooper, a carpenter, and twenty-one sailors, 
besides seven individuals whose names only are given, without any 
reference to their specific functions. The third vessel, the Bona 
Confidentia, was of no more than 90 tons. In addition to her 
commander, Cornelius Durforth, who was also the master, the com- 
pany on board consisted of his mate, three merchants, a master- 
gunner and mate, a boatswain and mate, four quartermasters, a 
steward, a cook and mate, a carpenter, and eleven sailors. 

After making choice of their captain-general and pilot-major, the 
worshipful merchants bethought them of the advantage of obtaining 
some definite knowledge of the countries whose shores were likely 
to be visited by their flotilla. With this view they sent for two 
Tatars who happened to be serving just then in the king’s stable, 
and through the medium of an interpreter began to question them 
about the physical aspects, the natural productions, and the customs 
and usages of their distant homes. But on all these subjects the 
‘ Tartarians’ proved as ignorant as themselves—if the interpreter 
was not chiefly to blame—‘ being indeede more acquainted, as one 
there merily and openly saide, to tosse pottes than to learne the 
states and dispositions of people.’ Nevertheless, King Edward VI. 
graciously wrote letters-missive to ‘the kings, princes, and other 
potentates inhabiting the north-east parts of the world, toward the 
mighty empire of Cathay,’ recommending his adventurous subjects 
to their particular care and attention. It was supposed that these 
powers were Saracens, and consequently the letters were dated in 
‘the month of Jiar,’ which Hakluyt conjectures to have been in- 
tended for ‘ Mair,’ the Saracenic equivalent for our February. For 
the rest, these letters were written in Latin and Greek, and would 
have been as great a puzzle to the ‘ Cham of Tartarie’ as a Saracenic 
epistle to that ‘most dread sovereign lord Edward the Sixth, by 
the grace of God, King of England, France, and Ireland, defender 
of the faith, and of the Church of England and Ireland in earth 
supreme head.’ 

When all other preliminary arrangements had been made, a paper 
of ‘ ordinancies, instructions, and advertisements’ was drawn up by the 
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governor and principal members of the company of merchant adven- 
turers, for the guidance of the officers and men of their projected 
expedition. ‘No blaspheming of God or detestable swearing,’ ‘ no 
communication of ribaldry, filthy tales, or ungodly talk,’ ‘neither 
dicing, carding, tabling [backgammon], nor other devilish games, 
whereby ensueth not only poverty to the player, but also strife, vari- 
ance, brawling, fighting, and oftentimes murder, to the utter de- 
struction of the parties, and provoking of God’s most just wrath and 
sword of vengeance,’ were to be suffered in any ship. Morning and 
evening prayers, with other common services, were to be read daily by 
the minister, or by a merchant, or some other learned person, as also 
the Bible or paraphrases. The ‘liveries in apparel given to the 
mariners’ were to be placed in charge of the merchants, and were 
not to be worn except by the captain’s orders. The following clause 
betokeneth rather the wile of the serpent than the simplicity of the 
dove: ‘Not to disclose to any nation the state of our religion, but 
to pass it over in silence, without any declaration of it, seeming to 
bear with such laws and rites as the place hath where you shall 
arrive.’ A better spirit appears in the prohibition to tempt any 
woman, or to entreat her to incontinence or dishonesty. But the 
cloven foot again peeps out under the guise of hospitality. The 
natives of strange lands are to be invited on board and handsomely 
entertained ; ‘and if the person taken may be made drunk with your 
beer or wine, you shall know the secrets of his heart.’ Great caution 
and circumspection were strictly enjoined, together with obedience, 
charity, and brotherly love. At the same time there was to be no 
lack of keen observation. ‘If people shall be gathering of stones, 
gold, metal, or other like, on the sand, your pinnaces may draw 
nigh, marking what things they gather, using or playing upon the 
drum, or such other instruments as may allure them to hearkening, 
to fantasy, or desire to see and hear your instruments and voices ; 
but keep you out of danger, and show to them no point or sign of 
vigour or hostility.’ Woods and ambushes were to be especially 
avoided, and weapons kept always ready to the hand, and in accept- 
ing an invitation to dine or parley with any lord or ruler, care was 
to be taken that the guests should be in greater force than their 
hosts. Likewise they were cautioned to be on their guard against 
Swimmers and divers, lest by a sudden assault these should seize 
upon and master the ships. On the other hand, they were not to 
be frightened by the apparition of beings clad in lions’ or bears’ 
skins, and carrying in their hands long bows and arrows. 

Everything now being ready, the little squadron left their moor- 
ings at Ratcliffe on the 10th of May 1553, and dropped down to 
Deptford. On the following day they were towed as far as Black- 
wall. The mariners, ‘ apparelled in watchet or skie-coloured clothe, 
rowed a maine and made way with diligence.’ In passing Greenwich, 
Tuirp Serres, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XXIII. H 
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where the King’s majesty was lying sick unto death, the guns were 
fired till the woods and hills reéchoed to the sound. The Privy 
Councillors thereupon looked out of the windows, the courtiers came 
running down to the water-side, and the common people flocked 
together in great crowds to bid God-speed to the gallant seamen. 
Their progress was at first incredibly slow. Not till the 26th day 
of the month did they reach the Orwell, where Chancelor discovered, 
to his dismay, that a considerable portion of his stores was unfit for 
use, and that his hogsheads of wine were leaky. On the Ist of 
June they were again driven back to the mouth of that river, nor was 
it before the 23d that they stood fairly out to sea. Shortly after- 
wards Sir Hugh Willoughby appointed Wardhuyse, in Norway, as a 
rendezvous in the event of the ships being scattered and losing sight 
of each other. That contingency speedily arrived, for a great storm 
arose, when the Bona Esperanza, being the fastest sailer of the 
three, speedily distanced her companions, and was never more seen 
of them. The gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby and his brave comrades 
were frozen to death off the coast of Lapland, though, according to 
Hakluyt, they were still alive in January 1554. 

Meanwhile Chancelor reached the rendezvous in safety, and, after 
waiting there a week without receiving any tidings of the captain- 
general, sailed away due north till he came where there was ‘no 
night at all, but a continual light and brightness of the sun shining 
clearly upon the huge and mighty sea.’ And so he passed on into 
a great bay that he estimated at one hundred miles across, in which 
he espied a small fisher-boat making for the shore in all haste. This 
he speedily overtook, and the fishermen, half dead with affright—for 


they had never before seen or heard of a ship—prostrated them- 


selves before him. Raising them up gently, smiling upon them 
pleasantly, and addressing them in kindly accents, he made such a 
favourable impression upon their rude natures that they spread 
abroad the news of ‘the arrival of a strange nation of a singular 
gentleness and courtesy.’ The people therefore came off with abun- 
dant supplies, and would gladly have trafficked with the strangers, 
had they not dreaded their Duke’s displeasure, without whose know- 
ledge and consent no man in that country dared to trade with 
foreigners. From them Chancelor learned that he had discovered 
the region known as Russia or Moscovy, and ‘ the barbarous Russes’ 
in their turn were informed that Englishmen had now come among 
them to buy their commodities and barter rare merchandise in ex- 
change. ‘The barbarians heard these things very gladly, and pro- 
mised their aid and furtherance to acquaint their king out of hand 
with so honest and reasonable a request.’ Near this spot Archangel 
was subsequently founded; but even in those days it was possible to 
travel by post from the White Sea to Moscow. As the messenger 
despatched to court for instructions was slow to return, the English- 
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man’s patience became exhausted, and, overruling the remonstrances 
of the natives, he started off with small attendance to wait upon the 
Duke in person. On the road he met the lagging courier, who had 
missed his way, and gone off to ‘the Sea of the Tartars.’ Ivan 
Vasilivich was then in his most gracious mood, and had invited the 
foreigners to proceed to Moscow, without risk or charge. The 
country within two hundred miles of Moscow is described as ex- 
tremely populous, being covered with small villages so thickly that 
‘it was a wonder to see.’ There was great plenty of corn, and in 
a single morning Chancelor met or passed from seven to eight 
hundred sledges laden with grain and fish. 

Moscow appeared to the travellers to be larger than London 
with the suburbs, but rude, and built without any plan or order. 
The streets and roads were unpaved; the houses were of wood, 
roofed with shingle boards; and not.even in the palaces of the 
nobles, or of the Duke himself, were there any hangings to cover 
the nakedness of the walls, along which wooden benches were fixed. 
The Duke lived in the castle, which was constructed of bricks, and 
surrounded by lofty walls said to be eighteen feet in thickness, and 
girt on one side by a ditch, and on the other by the river ‘ Moscua, 
which flows to Mare Caspium.’ North of the castle was the base 
town, also encircled by a brick wall. In the matter of buildings, 
however, there was little to admire in Moscow, even the Duke’s 
palace being a low eight-square edifice, with small windows—‘ much 
like the old buildings of England.’ 

Twelve days after his arrival Chancelor was informed that the 
Duke would receive him in public audience. Passing through an 
outer chamber, in which were fully a hundred gentlemen sumptuously 
arrayed in cloth of gold, the Englishman was ushered into the 
council-chamber, in which ‘a fair company’ of nobles, one hundred 
and fifty in number, sat on raised seats round the hall. The Duke 
himself was enthroned in a gilt chair elevated above the others, wear- 
ing ‘a long garment of beaten gold, with an imperial crown upon his 
head, and a staff of crystal and gold in his right hand, and his other 
hand half leaning on his chair.’ On either side, and a little in front, 
stood the secretary and ‘the great commander of silence.’ When 
Chancelor had delivered King Edward’s letter, Ivan asked after that 
monarch’s health and bade his guest dine with him. The Russian 
nobles were all covered; but when the Chancellor laid before the Duke 
the Englishman’s humble presents he stood bareheaded. Master 
Richard was then told to retire, being previously cautioned not to 
speak except when invited to do so by his grace’s highness. After 
waiting two hours in the secretary's chamber, he was summoned 
to the Golden Palace, though the name seemed to him a misnomer, 
having seen many fairer buildings both in England and France. 

The dining-hall was neither spacious nor magnificent. Four 
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tables, each covered with a clean cloth, were ranged round the four 
sides of the room, in the centre of which stood ‘a cupboard’ upon a 
square foot, consisting of circular shelves one above the other, taper- 
ing to the top. On these was displayed a rich store of plate and 
cups of gold, among which were four marvellous great pots, or cru- 
dences, of gold and silver, a yard and a half high, containing wine. 
The Duke’s table was without ‘ cloth of estate;’ but his grace was 
attired in a robe of silver, and sat in a raised chair, with an imperial 
crown upon his head. The guests, some two hundred in all, wore 
white linen garments over costly furs; but no one sat near the Duke 
‘by agreat way.’ By the side of the ‘cupboard’ stood two gentlemen 
with napkins on their shoulders, each holding a gold cup set with 
pearls and precious stones, which his grace, when disposed to drink, 
emptied at a draught. The service was brought in without any order, 
though exceedingly rich, and every one was served on massive gold, 
their drinking-cups being of the same precious metal. The gentle- 
men in attendance, one hundred and forty in number, were dressed 
in cloth of gold, with fur caps on their heads, and thrice changed 
their apparel during the banquet. ‘ Before the service came in, the 
Duke sent to every man a great shiver of bread, and the bearer 
called the party so sent to by his name aloud, and said: ‘‘ John 
Basilivich, Emperor of Russia and Great Duke of Moscovia, doth 
reward thee with bread.’’ Then must all men stand up, and do at 
all times when these words are spcken. And then, last of all, he 
giveth the Marshall bread, whereof he eateth before the Duke’s grace, 
and so doth reverence and departeth. Then cometh the Duke’s ser- 
vice of swans, all in pieces, and every one in a several dish; the 


-which the Duke sendeth as he did the bread, and the bearer saith 


the same words as he did before.’ And so the dreary routine went 
on with every fresh service, or course, and with every cup of wine. 
The hundred and forty gentlemen servitors also received bread, 
meat, and wine, after the same wearisome fashion. During dinner 
Ivan changed his crown, the one he wore in the council-chamber 
being different from either of these. The banquet lasted till ‘an 
hour within night,’ and was finished by candle-light. When an end 
was made of eating and drinking the Duke called his guests to his 
presence, one by one, each by his name. 

‘The Duke of Moscovy,’ says Chancelor, ‘is lord and emperor 
of many countries, and his power is marvellous great ; for he is able 
to bring into the field two or three hundred thousand men, and when 
he goeth himself, he furnisheth his borders all with men of war, which 
are no small number.’ Three camps of observation were stationed 
on the frontiers, in which were distributed 160,000 men, in ad- 
dition to those employed on active service, and yet no husbandman 
or merchant was ever constrained to take up arms. This vast host 
consisted exclusively of horsemen, armed with Turkish bows, and 
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riding short after the Turkish fashion, each man clad in a coat of 
plate, with ‘a skull’ helmet on head. Besides the horsemen, there 
were 80,000 footmen in charge of the ordnance, or employed as 
labourers. The nobles and gentlemen prided themselves on the 
richness of their equipments when taking the field, and wore over 
their armour robes of velvet or cloth of gold. The Duke was mag- 
nificent above all measure. His pavilion was covered with cloth of 
gold or silver, ‘and so set with stones that it [was] wonderful to see 
it.’ The pavilions of the Kings of France and England were nothing 
in comparison. Two ambassadors, who were sent to Poland during 
Chancelor’s stay in Moscow, set out with 500 horses in their train, 
gorgeously caparisoned ; but all this magnificence was reserved for 
the astonishment of strangers, and was ‘no daily guise; for when 
they have not occasion [to show off] all their doing is but mean’— 
the Duke himself going about in very shabby attire. 

In the field there was no set order. The horsemen rode ‘ hurl- 
ing on heaps,’ but never willingly gave battle, preferring to fight by 
stealth. The hardiness of the barbarians inspired the Englishmen 
with greater admiration than their valour or skill in arms. No de- 
gree of cold seemed to affect them. They would lie in the field for 
two months together, when the ice was a yard thick, without tent 
or any other sort of covering, except a piece of felt, which they 
threw off when the snow fell, huddling round a fire in the open air. 
The humblest horseman was required to carry food for himself and 
his horse for at least one month—the rider sustaining life with 
oatmeal-and-water, mixed together cold, and washed down with 
water, while the steed fared still worse, munching green wood 
and any coarse herbage it could find. ‘I pray you,’ asks the as- 
tonished foreigner, ‘among all our boasting warriors how many 
should we find to endure the field with them but one month ?’ 
Were such men only trained and disciplined, there is nothing they 
could not achieve. Were they taught only the elements of the art 
of war, he continued, ‘I do believe that two of the best or picked 
princes in Christendom were not well able to match with him [the 
Duke], considering the greatness of his power and the hardiness of 
his people, and strait living both of people and horse, and the small 
charges which his wars stand him in; for he giveth no wages except 
to strangers.’ And even these were poorly paid. A small allowance 
indeed was made to ‘ arcubussers,’ for the purchase of powder and 
shot, ‘or else no man in all his country hath one penny wages.’ 
Good services were rewarded by a favour or a grant of land, held 
under a military tenure; but the ‘ Russes’ needed no incentive to 
follow the Duke to the wars. If any one died without leaving 
male issue, the Duke took possession of his estate—allowing, how- 
ever, a small sum for the maintenance and dowry of the daughters. 
When a rich man was disabled by old age or other infirmity from 
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going upon active service, his property was taken from him, beyond 
what sufficed for his actual wants, and distributed among poorer but 
more able-bodied individuals. No one ever thought of repining. 
They would say, ‘ Whatever I have is God’s and the Duke’s grace,’ 
and not, as was commonly said in England, ‘ Whatever I have is 
God’s and my own.’ Such loyal submission appeared to the 
Englishman to contrast favourably with the contumacious and re- 
fractory spirit of the commons in his own country. ‘If they knew 
their strength,’ he continued, ‘no man were able to make match 
with them ; nor they that dwell near them should have any rest of 
them. But I think it is not God’s will; for I may compare them 
to a young horse that knoweth not his strength, whom a little child 
ruleth and guideth with a bridle, for all his great strength; for, if 
he did, neither child nor man could rule him.’ 

The barbarism of the people crops out in many ways. A man 
accused of debt, for instance, was straightway beaten about the legs 
till he could find sureties for the alleged amount. Failing in this, 
his hands and neck were bound together, and in this plight he was 
led through the town, beaten as he went along, and otherwise ill- 
used. When brought before the magistrate he would be asked, 
*** Owest thou this man any such debts?’’ He will perhaps say, 
“Nay.” Then saith the judge, ‘‘ Art thou able to deny it? Let us 
hear how.” ‘“‘ By oath,”’ saith the defendant. Then-he commandeth 
to leave beating him till farther trial be had.’ In that happy land 
lawyers were then unknown, and every man pleaded his own cause 
—all charges being made in writing. Ifa plaintiff could not legally 
prove his case, he was entitled to challenge the defendant to mortal 
combat, either in person or by proxy. There were professional 
champions in those days, but after a while they fell into disfavour, 
being usually more concerned for their own safety than for the vin- 
dication of the cause they had undertaken to uphold. When a defend- 
ant pleaded poverty he was placed under a crucifix, and the plaintiff 
swore over his head to the rightfulness of his claim. The poor 
wretch thereupon became the Duke’s bondman until such time as 
his friends were able to redeem him. Not unfrequently men sold 
themselves to nobles and gentlemen for a piece of money down, and 
meat, drink, and clothing for life. Some too sold their wives and 
children. The poor, says Chancelor, ‘are very innumerable and 
live most miserably ; for I have seen them eating the pickle of her- 
ring and stinking fish; nor the fish cannot be so stinking nor 
rotten but they will eat it, and praise it to be more wholesome than 
other fish or fresh meat.’ Nowhere had he ever witnessed so much 
drunkenness as during his sojourn in Muscovy. 

Ivan wrote a letter to Edward VI. ‘in the Muscovian tongue,’ 
with a Dutch translation attached; but before Chancelor’s return 
to England that monarch had been gathered to his fathers, and 
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Queen Mary reigned in his stead. In 1555 an ample charter was 
granted to the new company by Philip and Mary, with authority to 
occupy and take possession of all isles, towns, and lands in countries 
inhabited by infidels. Under Queen Elizabeth most friendly rela- 
tions existed between the Courts of Russia and England—Ivan even 
meditating a divorce from his last wife, in order to make way for 
an English bride. Happily for Mary Hastings the match was 
never concluded, and the madman was constrained to be content 
with the seven wives h® had already had in rapid succession. 
His last act was to strike his eldest son to the earth with his iron- 
bound staff, killing him on the spot; and his last words as he lay 
on his own deathbed were to order the executions of some loyal 
and trusty nobles who had excited his frenzied jealousy. 


JAMES HUTTON. 


ROSSALL 


Tue proprietor of this Magazine has had his attention called to a 
dialogue on education, introduced by Mrs. Reade into her Novelette 
‘Dead Sorrow’s Kin,’ which is printed on page 507 of the February 
Number of Belgravia. The mention therein of the word ‘ Rossall,’ 
made by one of the characters, was purely accidental. It was in- 
tended to refer to an imaginary place. The name, however, is 
actually borne by a school of well-established character and of 
eminent usefulness in Lancashire. Under these circumstances it 
becomes necessary to disclaim any intention whatever to reflect upon 
the capabilities, educational and otherwise, of Rossall School, Fleet- 
wood, so ably conducted by the Rev. Robert Henniker, M.A., as 
Head Master. The proprietor of Belgravia hopes that this expla- 
nation will for ever prevent the possibility of any misconception or 
misapplication of the dialogue referred to. 
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Ir is but a doubtful advantage which the circumstance of his parent- 
age confers upon the ambitious and even the most able son of a pre- 
eminently illustrious sire. The possession of a famous name will 
secure the aspirant after public honours a starting-point and an au- 
dience. But it excites expectations which are hard to realise, and 
it provokes comparisons which may not be favourable to the new 
possessor of the honoured title. The world will lend him its ear in 
deference to his patronymic; but the mere patronymic will not en- 
able him to retain its attention, or to secure its applause. The 
hereditary principle is seldom illustrated in the case of the aristo- 
cracy of intellect and letters, and genius is generally found to eva- 
porate in the process of transmission from one generation to another. 
The father who excels in the cricket-ground or hunting-field may 
reasonably expect that his son will grow up with tastes like his own, 
and with qualifications for the achievement of a similar distinction. 
The type of politician known as the ‘ regular House-of-Commons 
man’ may anticipate that the young Asanius will be the creditable 
representative of the family constituency, and will emulate the sound- 
ness of the paternal reputation in the assembly at St. Stephen’s. The 
son of a scholar is very often a scholar himself. Scholars, parliament- 
ary debaters and committee-men, cricketers and sportsmen, may 
be educated. Assuming the existence of a very modest degree of 
natural aptitude, positive instruction and family association will 
do all that remains to be done. The born debater—a Sheridan or 
Fox—is a partus temporis maximus; but hints judiciously given and 
fair experience properly improved will serve to make a very respect- 
able senator and a most exemplary Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
Moral and physical endowments may be taught to descend in a toler- 
ably direct and unbroken line; and the more the intellectual gift is 
allied with the ethical character, which presupposes for its successful 
exercise the existence of bodily strength, the more likely is it to re- 
appear in the offspring. This is probably the explanation of the 
phenomenon that the most brilliant ornaments of the judicial bench 
have frequently left behind them sons who have shone forth from 
their high place with a scarcely less powerful light. No man of 
puny frame or feeble health can become a famous lawyer. No man 
who trusts solely to the acuteness of his mind and the justice of his 
uneducated perception can make a great judge. Habits are the 
most common of family legacies, and the successful discharge of the 
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judicial functions implies not merely the gifts of intellect, but en- 
during vitality and a faculty of the most concentrated application. 
These are exactly the characteristics which are conveyed by a cer- 
tain process of graduated descent. When the telegraph wires were 
first stretched through the land the partridges of the midlands flew 
against them, grievously mutilating and maiming their bodies. The 
descendants of these birds display no such suicidal propensities. 

In an examination of Lord Lytton’s charming Fables in Song it 
is surely legitimate to apply to humanity an illustration borrowed 
from the lower creation. There are exceptions to the rule which we 
have laid down, notably that of the Pitts. But bating these in- 
stances, few poets, orators, statesmen, artists of the first order of 
genius have found their equals in their sons. Unfortunately experi- 
ence proves that in the majority of cases the filial representatives 
of writers of eminence are feeble and far-off parodies or ludicrous 
travesties of their sires. That which was natural wit and spontaneous 
vivacity in the father degenerates into vulgar word-distortion and a 
painfully artificial hilarity in the son. The humorist is replaced by 
the buffoon ; the offspring of Horace are Bavius and Mevius; the 
philosopher is the parent of the prig; the genuine critical faculty 
becomes in its inherited form a currish spite, and a pettily vexatious 
fault-finding. Only the name remains; but the public perpetuates 
its loyalty for the work which it sees burlesqued, and, tolerant to a 
fault, buys and endeavours to relish that which, were it not for the 
magni nominis umbra, would have been long since despatched to 
the trunk-maker, or would have formed a convenient wrapper for the 
herrings and butter-pats of modern Grub-street. There is nothing 
more touching than the contrast between the glowing expectations 
in which Chesterfield indulged of his clumsy ill-conditioned son, 
Philip Stanhope, and the melancholy result actually achieved; the 
disappointment to which this polished incarnation of worldliness 
found himself doomed seems typical of the relations in which men 
brilliantly great are destined to find themselves to those whom they 
can endow with existence, with wealth, but not with the one feature 
which they would fain deliver as an heirloom. 

Bulwer has been more fortunate than usually falls to the lot of 
writers of the first rank. The title which he so well won has been 
bequeathed to a worthy recipient of the ancestral honour, to a son 
who has already earned his laurels by the unassisted efforts of his 
own genius, and who is indebted in no degree to the fame of his 
father for the position which he occupies. That earnest and con- 
scientious anxiety to ascertain the genuine verdict of the public—a 
verdict uninfluenced by all factitious considerations of rank or fame 
which was so remarkably illustrated in the elder Lord Lytton, by 
the anonymous publication both of the Coming Race and the Pa- 
risians, has not been less significantly displayed in the younger. It 
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is not as ‘ Robert Lord Lytton’ that the author of Fables in Song 
is best known to the world. Not one reader in a thousand knew 
that the graceful poet who had given them the Wanderer, Lucile, 
Serbski Pesme, and a host of other sparkling lyrics and musical 
lays under the nom de plume of ‘ Owen Meredith,’ was the son of 
the great romancist—for it was romance which was the keynote of 
Bulwer’s genius—who had fascinated them with My Novel and The 
Caxtons. The writings of‘ Owen Meredith’ have become household 
books in England. They are not of epical dignity: they may be 
described as belonging to that order of poet whose — as Long- 
fellow has prettily put it, 


‘come from his heart 
Like rain from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyeballs start.’ 


His themes have been the hopes and fears, the passions and the 
emotions of every-day life. Occasionally he has soared to higher levels, 
and, as in one or two instances in Serbski Pesme, has almost touched 
the tragic. But with the baffling enigmas, the stern problems, the 
startling contradictions of existence, he has had little to do. His 
philosophy, so far as his pleasant views of humanity and their career 
can be indicated by this title, has been of the simplest possible ; 
and he has been equally removed from the misty metaphysics of the 
author of Sordello, and the superficial speculativeness of the Laureate. 
Paullo majora canamus. In his ‘ Fables,’ Lord Lytton addresses 
himself to a class of subjects which he has himself avoided, and 
boldly grapples with difficulties which he has as yet refrained from 
encountering. Nor has he been content with selecting as the matter 
for his muse’s meditations novel topics ; he has determined that there 
shall be not less of novelty in the manner. It was a bold attempt 
to choose as the medium for expounding his views on life, and on 
that which is above, around, and beyond life, the vehicle adopted by 
A&sop and Babrias, by Phedrus and La Fontaine, for briefly enun- 
ciating general truths of human nature, or antithetically ridiculing 
some prevailing folly. For it is brevity which has hitherto been 
recognised by common consent as the special characteristic of the 
fable. An’ indefinitely varying length has been permitted to the 
allegory and the parable. Bunyan was within his literary right in © 
expanding the adventures of Christian into a stout octavo: Mr. 
Browning has been less than usually eccentric in illustrating in se- 
veral thousand lines of rugged verse the poetic capacities of the 
parable. But from the time when Jothan addressed himself to the 
men of Shechem, or when Menenius Agrippa remonstrated with the 
secessionists to the Mons Sacer, in the homely apologue which has 
become famous, it has been regarded as indispensable that the fabu- 
list should say shortly what he has to say at all, and that he should 
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carefully eschew as outside his province all reference to the higher 
and more intellectual elements of our mortal being. The fable has 
been addressed to the multitude, and its anecdotal form has insured 
it a popularity which mere poetry, still more the colourless disquisi- 
tion on some knotty ethical point, would have failed to attain. The 
history of the fable is indeed the history of the triumph of the story- 
teller. Poetry never had such a charm for the many, or such an 
influence upon the few, as when the strains of the bard recounted 
the exploits of heroes, and traced the progress of events. In propor- 
tion as poetry has ceased to be epical, and has become lyrical, it has 
lost in the affection which it excites and the power which it com- 
mands whatever it may have gained in subtlety and depth. The 
fabulist has always been a story-teller who, taking some typical trait, 
tendency, folly, or fault, has illustrated, in half a dozen lines of suc- 
cinct narrative, its absurdities and errors under a grotesque. guise 
and a fantastic shape. He has employed these latter because they 
have been the best guarantees that the moral which he designed to 
point should not miss its mark. Vanity, pride, conceit, malice, self- 
ishness, fear, hate, and the like are, unhappily, vices so common that 
they could not have been half as effectively satirised when embodied 
under a human form as when introduced to us as the besetting sins 
of the beasts of the field or the fowls of the air. It is the humorous 
impossibility of the background which has brought the satire into the 
stronger relief. The distinguishing features of the fables of one 
nation and one period have been those of others—of Asia as of 
Europe, of the apologues of Pilpay, of the Hotopadesa, of Lokman, 
that veritable Arabic AXsop, as of Batrias and Phedrus, of Aptho- 
nius and Aviemis. 

The productions of these writers are not so much social satires 
as the exemplification of moral truths—the truths of all times and 
all places—in the form of a miniature story. The mere satirical pur- 
pose of the fable, though gleams of it may be faintly apparent in 
some of the apologues of Phedrus, of satire that is directed against 
the special vices and extravagances of a special period, is not deve- 
loped till a later date, and first begins to assert itself plainly in that 
overflowing chaos of originality and imitation which constitutes the 
literature of the Middle Ages. Here as in other departments of 
thought and study it was the tonsure which led the way. The 
monkish fabulists of the twelfth century gave to the apologue a 
fresh spirit. What Ysopet and Vincent Beauvais did in Norman- 
French, Odo de Cerinton, an English Cistercian monk, accomplished 
not unsuccessfully for the literature of his countrymen. Odo’s great 
work is ‘Reynard the Fox,’ that ubiquitous hero of fabular fiction 
which we see again in the pages of Lord Lytton. In the hands 
of this ecclesiastic the fable first began strictly to deserve the 
definition framed of it by Carlyle: ‘A parody of human life.’ 
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Hitherto the fabulist had made no attempt to reflect the social or 
political history of his age: this fabulist does. Like most and cer- 
tainly the best contemporary literature of the time, Odo’s ‘ Reynard 
the Fox’ is to a great extent a satire upon ecclesiastics. Aided by 
his faithful allies—Grimbart the watchful badger, his aunt Dame Ru- 
kenwawe, the learned she ape—Reynard successively defeats Chaunti- 
clere the cock, Renward the hare, Belin the ram, Bruin the bear, 
Isengrim the wolf—all various modes of ecclesiastical tyranny, or 
tyranny and deceit—and crowns his triumph with the overthrow of 
the Lion king, the image of the decaying feudal sovereign. La 
Fontaine has been called a French Goldsmith, and both his genius 
and his nationality have made him a prince of apologuists. French, 
being the language of epigram and antithesis, is preéminently the 
language of fable. A tolerably close imitator of the Zsopean model 
as regards subject and treatment, La Fontaine has introduced a 
multitude of phrases into his diction, such as ‘ Aide toi, et Diew 
t’aidera,’ which have since become the watchwords of nations. La 
Fontaine and Lord Lytton are like in one respect—the satire of 
both is full of point, bonhomie, and naiveté. If however Lord Lytton 
can be said to have had a prototype at all, it is in the old Cistercian 
monk, Odo de Cerinton, that his prototype is to be found, rather 
than in La Fontaine in France; Prior, Moore, Gay, and Dryden in 
England; or in Pignotti in Italy, who is in all respects as a fabulist 
incomparably the superior of this quartet of our own countrymen. 
But the real truth is, that though Lord Lytton has in this his 
most charming book sometimes availed himself of the traditional 
machinery of fable, sometimes endowed dumb animals with human 
utterance, given us vocal vegetables, talkative trees, loquacious this- 
tles, and garrulous stones, it is not as a fabulist we can consider 
him, but asa poet. Bulwer’s son has made good his claim to rank as 
a poet by the exercise of brilliant gifts in a thoroughly original form. 
We repeat what we have said above—that as a poet he owes nothing 
whatever to the reflected lustre of his illustrious father. His fame 
is all his own; his achievements need no other commendation than 
their beauty and their merits; the effort which he has now made is 
as thoroughly independent as it is admirably successful. Of this we 
shall very soon and very briefly be able to conyince the reader. If 
Lord Lytton, so far as his present book is concerned, is to be called 
anything more than a poet pur et simple, and if we may be allowed 
to disregard one of the chief distinctions between the parable and 
the fable—namely, that a miraculous element enters into the latter 
which has no place in the former—the supplementary title which we 
would suggest is that of a parabolist. In one sense the true poet 
is the parabolist. For him it is to see resemblances where most 
men can see only differences, to detect harmonies in discords, to 
discern the hidden analogies of nature, and to interpret them to a 
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wondering world. This is what Lord Lytton has made his mission, 
as he tells us in his own strong clear diction: 


‘What History oft in stately pride 
With haughty gesture spurns aside, 
Wild fable from the wayside field 
Picks up and lays to heart, 
And truths by her to us reveal’d 
Do we to you impart.’ (Vol. i. p. 30.) 


Again the modern fabulist meets the veritable fox of the Greek 
hunchback. Reynard informs him that ‘ sop is living to-day.’ 
And to the question ‘ Where ?’ answer is made in the following 


fashion : 
‘In me: in thee: 
For he lived in each living creature 
(Man, beast, bird, blossom, and tree), 
And his life is the love of nature,’ (Vol. i. p. 7.) 


More clearly perhaps yet is the purpose of the poet set forth in the 
introductory poem to the second volume (p. 2): 
‘ And some believe (believe they wrong ?) 
If like the bird the bard could sing, 
That, like the bird, fit home for song 
The bard would find in everything. 


By casual grace and common chance, 

From house and bed, from thick and thatch, 
Assign’d for song’s inheritance, 

Had song the gift that grace to catch.’ 

We can give no better idea of the spirit in which Lord Lytton 
has executed his task, we can cite no more just or more beautiful 
specimen of the exquisiteness of his workmanship, than by introduc- 
ing our readers to the seventh poem in the first volume—a poem 
which is in our opinion the most perfect gem in this dainty collec- 
tion. Its title is ‘ The Blue Mountains; or the Far’—that remote 
spot which is unattainable by man, whose very remoteness is the 
essence of its divine beauty—a beauty which would vanish on realisa- 
tion, and fade in fruition. The atmosphere of this poem is spiritu- 
ally rarefied and exalted. A man of humble birth and mind is re- 
presented as dwelling in a quiet little town in an obscure corner of 
Europe. ‘ Yet,’ asks the poet, 

‘ was there ever a human life confined 
In bounds so narrow by ungenerous fate, 
But it had in it something far and strange? 
This man from youth to age had lived and grown 
In a great longing for a far blue range 
Of hills that hover’d o’er his native town.’ 
At last he sets forth on the mission of his heart. He travels all day 
a steep and weary road. The night descends, and he persuades 
himself that he has reached his journey’s end, and that by to-mor- 
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row’s dawn he will find himself in the immediate presence of those 
blue mountains which are ‘sleeping now.’ With dawn the pursuit 
begins again; but no nearer does he draw to the beloved object of 
his quest: the hills are ‘far away as before.’ So he falls into a 
reverie of despair, and holds commune with the ever-receding moun- 
tains, and in these strains falls their answer upon his disappointed 
spirit : 
‘ As the waves that are clad in the azure of ocean, 
So clad in the azure of heaven are we, 
As thou movest we move, with one unseen motion ; 
And where thou followest there we flee. 
For the children of Never and Ever we are, 
And our home is beyond and our name is afar. 


Never to us shall thy steps attain, 
Nor ever to thee may we draw nearer ; 
But if fair in thy vision our forms remain, 
Still love us, the farther we are, the dearer. 
And be thou ours, as thine we are, 
For what were the near without the far ! 


Look above and below—to the heaven, the plain ! 
The low and the level they disappear, 
The aloof and the lofty alone remain, 
And for ever present though never near ; 
Whilst ours are the summit, the sky, and the star, 
Still thine is the beauty of all that we are.’ 


This beautiful poem must be taken in connection with that which 


succeeds it—‘ The White Stalk; or the Near.’ ‘The near’ is all 
that is implied in the name of ‘home;’ its tenderest associations, 
its most consecrated and tranquil joys. As it is the lofty longing 
after an unattainable ideal which ennobles human life and purifies 
human thought, so it is the cultivation of that sacred happiness 
which can only be planted in the soil of a virtuous home which 
makes human life itself worth having : 
‘Be thine these songs of Far and Near, 
Two worlds their sources are : 
Each makes the other doubly dear, 

The near one and the far.’ 

The two most genuine ‘ fables’ contained in the first volume are 
those respectively entitled ‘ The Thistle,’ and the ‘ Ass and the Wag- 
tail ;’ the latter an extremely clever and subtle satire on that growing 
class of conscientious dullards on whose lips the self-satisfied praise 
which they bestow on duty becomes a very contemptible cant. The 
range of the former, ‘ The Thistle,’ is more comprehensive, and is 
full of poetic tenderness and pathos. Let us see how Lord Lytton 
paints a spring morning : 

‘ The green grass-blades, a-quiver 
With joy at the dawn of day 


(For the most inquisitive ever 
Of the flowers of the field are they), 
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Lisp’d it low to their lazy 
Neighbours that flat on the ground, 
Dandelion and daisy, 
Lay still in a slumber sound ; 
But soon as a ripple of shadow 
Runs over the whisperous wheat, 
The rumour ran over the meadow, 
With its numberless fluttering feet. 
It was told by the water-cresses 
To the brooklet that, in and out 
Of the garrulous green recesses, 
For gossip was gadding about. 
And the brooklet, full of the matter, 
Spread it abroad with pride ; 
But he stopp’d to gossip and chatter, 
And turn’d so often aside, 
That his news got there before him, 
Ere his journey down was done ; 
And young leaves in the vale laugh’d o’er him, 
“We knew it! THE SNOW IS GONE.”’ 


Can anything be more musical or graceful than this? Only the 
thistle is neglected, despised, without joy and loveliness, in this gay 
season of vernal delight. Yet its turn is still to come. When spring 
and summer have both gone by, and autumn is in the air, then are 


‘ To the heart of the thistle sweet secrets told 
Of blushes that burn and of brows that shine 
With passion of purple and glory of gold.’ 
Straightway all the hopes, aspirations, passions of the spurned plant 
rush forth into rich reality, and his long-pent life into blossom burst : 
‘ A single blossom, but statelier far, 
And fairer than many a million are.’ 

A genuine artist himself, it is not unnatural that Lord Lytton 
should have interwoven into the thread of his poetic parables not a 
little of artistic criticism and exposition. Perhaps the two in which 
these are the most apparent are ‘ Ancients and Moderns’ and ‘ Con- 
servation of Force ;’ the moral of the former being the very sound 
one that true artistic creations of modern material and shape are 
infinitely superior to feeble copies of archaic originals. The true 
artist may hymn the graceful glories of the Laocoon: if he wishes 
to emulate them, let him take a subject that is all his own: 

‘ Be content 

To writhe in elegiac ecstasies 

Round subjects fitted to your strength and size. 

Feed on fresh food. But seek no secret feasts, 

e For the old sun-god’s long since perisht priests.’ 

‘Conservation of Force’ is pitched in a higher key, and is endowed 
more profusely with the riches of a choice imagination. The many 
different departments in the wide world of nature are connected by 
one pervading thread. There is a similar unity in art, and all 
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forms and manifestations of art are but attempts to-express the 
same idea. In ‘ Conservation of Force’ a musician who has seen in 
the course of the day a picture which. has left a powerful impression 
on his memory plays in the eventide unconsciously a strain which 
inspires a poet: 
‘Then home went he, 

And wrote the poem to which that strain 

Had changed itself in the poet’s brain.’ 
In the lapse of time this poem was read by another painter, 


‘ And it haunted that other painter’s head, 
Till of it another picture he made, 
Which, like the first, was exhibited.’ 
After many years have passed these two paintings are hung up side 
by side, the merits of each being zealously canvassed and compared: 
‘ Critic and craftsman, with praise or blame, 
Choosing their side in the battle, became, 
These, the passionate partisans 
Of the style of the earlier master ; those, 
Of the style of the later ; until two clans 
Of disciples, two schools of art, arose, 
Which in turn put forth for the world’s applause 
Masterpieces of different kinds ; 
The unlike effect of a single cause, 
One force transmitted through many minds. 
For though none of the critics of this was aware, 
And not even the craftsmen the secret knew ; 
Yet all these pictures the offspring were 
Of a single picture—the first of the two.’ 

We sincerely regret that the imperious conditions of space pre- 
vent our dwelling farther upon Lord Lytton’s new book. It is a 
minor consideration whether he is successful as a mere fabulist ; the 
office to which he has vindicated his title is a far loftier one—that 
of a poet. After the specimens we have given, none of our readers 
will doubt that he is a poet full of the true poetic feeling and no 
stinted share of the divine fire. We have drawn particular attention 
to the fact that Lord Lytton’s laurels are all his own; and in Fables 
in Song not the most captious critic could detect any traces of ser- 
vile imitation of the elder Bulwer. Yet it is impossible to read these 
volumes without being struck by the presence in their pages of that 
lofty moral tone, that noble elevation of purpose, that contempt of all 
unworthiness, that hatred of all that is base, grovelling, and mean, 
which are conspicuous in every line of Lord Lytton the first. There 
is a quotation from Quintilian applied by Bulwer in one of his in- 
imitable Caxtoniana to the style of Bolingbroke: ‘ Quodammodo 
pre se ferebat in dicendo nobilitatem suam.’ That remark is as 
true of the critic as the criticised, and Lord Lytton the second has 
now shown that he is the inheritor of the noblest moral attribute of 
the genius of his father. 
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‘WELL DONE? 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ VICTOR AND VANQUISHED,’ 
‘ HIDDEN PERILS,’ ETC. 





‘It is an old, old story, 
Yet bideth ever new; 
And he to whom it chanceth, 
It breaks his heart in two.’ HEINE. 


CHAPTER I. ‘ LORD OF HIMSELF, THOUGH NOT OF LANDS.’ 


Just where one of our beautiful western rivers widens to the sea, nes- 
tles the little fisher-hamlet of Ferrybank ; its low thatched cottages 
clustered on the rugged beach, and dotted here and there upon the 
noble cliffs which rise behind—brilliant in summer-time with furze 
and broom and heather. On the other side the river, the quiet and 
picturesque watering-place of Llanvriar lies cool and white among 
the rich warm blosoms on the hillside, and between the hamlet and 
the town plies the little ferry-boat which gives the village its name. 
But the trusty little sailing-vessel is but rarely used; for at least 
half its time it leans in utter idleness under the ferryman’s cottage, 
while the waters lap it softly as they pass, and laugh that they are 
close upon the sea at last. 

But the fishing-boats at Ferrybank have no such holiday. When 
they rest they do it in an uncertain manner, standing ready for action, 
though high and dry upon the rocky beach, and waiting to be dragged 
down amid those busy shouts, as they are dragged so many times in 
every year. But one there is even of these which, from month to 
month, lies useless and rudderless upon an isolated shelf of rocks. 
And the fishermen—their rough voices softened a little—tell how 
one evening the Squire’s yacht found that boat tossing tenantless 
upon the waves not quite three miles from shore, and towed it slowly 
home; landing it on the beach just where the missing fisherman’s son 
stood waiting and watching for his father’s signal. None of them can 
tell how Owen Vaughan—the ablest and most fearless sailor on the 
coast—met his death upon the secret sea; but they will tell how the 
boy, through all the night that followed, sat alone upon the cliffs, 
and how, when he came home at last, he had a look upon his face as 
if he had borne the sorrow of a man’s life—a look which they tell 
you he can never lose again. And then they add, turning a little 
from your face to look, beyond the very sea itself, to where the sky 
spreads wide and bright above, that though such things may be like 
oft-told tales in lives like theirs, yet that the shock they bring never 
is the less keen for that, nor the bereavement the less deep and sore. 
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This is how in Owen Vaughan’s cottage there fell the great hush of 
a sudden grief, which the boy—who had loved his father with that 
strength and tenderness of devotion which it is given us_ sometimes 
to see in boy-natures—battled with in a strange unboyish silence, 
while his mother let her sorrow overwhelm her, and the baby-girl— 
herself an unconscious comforter—cried wonderingly in the gloom of 
the darkened cottage. 

But this grief grew less as years went on. The mother earned 
a scanty livelihood by her washing, and little Duddgha—in spite of 
the weight of her Welsh name—grew from babyhood to girlhood, 
tall and lithe and active, ever ready with her nimble feet or fingers 
to lighten her mother’s toil; while Owen won his way so rapidly in 
the village school, that the lame schoolmaster began most painfully 
to feel the narrowness of his own erudition under the boy’s. wide 
questioning. He was even right too when he muttered suggestively 
among the villagers that ‘Owen was an odd child, and would not 
associate with his schoolfellows.’ Owen was an odd child. Since 
he had lost that one friend who shared every thought, he had let 
the reserve and solitariness which characterised him grow and 
deepen. And little sympathy had the restless village lads with 
Owen’s deep and concentrated love for the studies which to them 
meant only imprisonment. Nothing could they understand of the 
still bright dreams in which he sat alone by the whispering sea, or 
of the brave and fearless resolutions which he gathered strength to 
keep when he stood and watched the storm-beaten waters, finding 
perhaps an echo in his own longing heart to the wild mystic voice 
which was to make all doubt and wonder clear to him one day. 

At last the village schoolmaster, seeing he could take the boy no 
farther on the path he trod so rapidly, mentioned generally the 
advisability of his leaving school now, and mentioned it particularly 
to Sir Bulkley Gwynne, the rich eccentric bachelor who owned all 
Ferrybank, and lived in the great house upon the wooded bank above 
Llanvriar. Sir Bulkley, always quick to see the help which it was 
wise to give, and always proud and glad when he found unexpected gifts 
and powers among his people, examined the boy himself—startled 
without puzzling him, frightened without bewildering him—and then 
dismissed him with a few curt words of advice, but no encouragement. 
Yet only a few days afterwards he appeared again in the village 
school, and, walking through the rows of standing boys to where Owen 
waited with his head raised from his open book, he told him he 
had chosen another school for him, and that the master had pro- 
mised, on condition of the boy’s progress being satisfactory—here the 
Squire’s hand, which was upon Owen’s shoulder now, grew a little 
heavier, and his voice a little more emphatic—to retain him as tutor, 
and pay him according to his services. 

Sir Bulkley, making nothing of his own share in this, and saying 
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nothing of the great hope he entertained for the lad, felt that he 
had given him just the start in life which, by his own industry 
and talent, might lead him safely to the end; but he never guessed 
the depth of his protégé’s gratitude when Owen found that this 
school to which he was sent was one of the first private schools 
in Wales, nor with what intense earnestness the lad pursued this 
new path which his generous patron had opened for him, and whieh 
it was such happiness to walk in. 

One day a new light broke upon this path for Owen, showing 
him the track for which he had been unconsciously longing. A friend 
of Sir Bulkley Gwynne’s, who was going abroad, and wanted a secre- 
tary and interpreter, heard of Owen’s wonderful facility in acquiring 
languages, and offered to take him. The baronet, always ready and 
kind, travelled himself to the inland Welsh town, and started Owen 
off to London, handing him a note for 1001., with a few kind words 
of encouragement, which Owen never forgot through all his life, and 
telling him that when his engagement was over, if he would like to 
stay abroad and study, this would give him the power to do so. 

_ To a fisherman’s widow who has never been twenty miles from 
her cottage on the beach, who knows nothing of the world but its 
vague immensity, and nothing of the sea beyond the shore but its 
deep treachery, a journey to the Continent was terrible as exile. 
And so Owen—fearing anxious days and sleepless nights for his 
mother while she could fancy him upon his journey—would not tell 
her of his projected departure. Then what a proud and bright as- 
tonishment there was in the cottage on the beach when Owen’s 
first letter came from Paris! The mother’s eyes had for years 
been weak and easily tired, but they never tired of reading those 
loving words, nor did her lips ever tire of kissing them. With the 
letter there came a portrait, which was tenderly placed in the Bible 
which had been the father’s, and was opened at that page almost 
every hour of the day. The mother looked upon it as the pictured 
face of her handsome loving boy; Sir Bulkley, studying it quietly, 
read something more than that. 

Through France and Germany and Italy went Owen with his 
patron, perfecting himself in each language with that extraordinary 
power which seemed born with him, and his patron, returning 
to England, left him at a German University. Three years after 
that first letter from abroad had filled the fishing village with a 
great astonishment, it was to receive a greater one. A handsome 
grave-looking gentleman, with kindly gentle words for all he met, 
walked from the station to Mrs. Vaughan’s cottage, and there put 
his arms about the slight figure of the little washerwoman and held 
her to his heart, while she sobbed out aloud in the strength and 
weakness of her joy. Duddgha, standing by in shy bewilderment, 
a grave and gentle girl of seventeen, felt the wonderful charm of 
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his face when he turned to take her too within his arms; and, in 
a cry of gladness, there broke from her the old pet name for him, 
which had not passed her lips since she was a child, and he had 
been used to carry her out upon the cliffs and tell her wonderful and 
beautiful legends of the sea. 

Next morning Owen walked up to the great house on the bank, 
to see, to repay, and once again to thank Sir Bulkley, who, with a 
genial handshake, eyed him curiously and asked where was the 1001. 

‘ Here, sir,’ said Owen, touching his temples lightly. ‘ You bade 
me store it here.’ 

And Sir Bulkley, laughing heartily at the thought of receiving 
the money, felt that the debt had been discharged in the way he 
best liked. 

Now fell the second cloud on Owen’s life; a cloud whose 
lengthening shadow was to reach the end. Before he left Germany 
he had obtained the appointment of second master at the grammar- 
school in Vicester, one of the first, if not the very first, in England. 
And it was whispered that to win this appointment was almost equal 
to winning the head-mastership, because Dr. Hope was very anxious 
to resign, and his second master, who would necessarily perform many 
of his duties temporarily, would stand the best chance of succeeding 
him. Proudly Owen told his mother and sister this, as he pictured 
glowingly the easeful restful life they should lead with him. Then 
fell the cloud, darkening at once his loving anticipations. The 
mother would not leave her cottage on the beach. 

‘I’m too old a tree to bear such moving, Owen, dear lad,’ she 
said. ‘It would kill me to be set in a new home now; I’d rather 
tarry where your father lived; no other place would ever be the same 
to me.’ 

‘ Not the home which I would make you, mother ; where you shall 
do what you like all day ; only being there to make it home for me ?’ 

But his pleading was of no avail, though he never wearied in it. 

‘ You shall not work, then, mother,’ he said at last, feeling that 
he must be content with that. 

‘Not work ?’ she echoed, as if the prospect were most dreary. 
‘Why, Owen, I should soon be tired of my life—a fretting idle old 
woman. No, dear; let your mother live and work just as she has 
been used to; that’s the kindest for her; and Duddgha chooses to bide 
with me.’ 

So Owen, all his loving dreams faded now, took possession of 
his solitary rooms, and the pleasure which he might have had in 
sending his frequent gifts to his mother was destroyed by her oft- 
expressed wish to have nothing more than she had been used to 
through her lowly life ; nothing more than her boy’s cherished letters 
and her proud knowledge of his goodness. 

He lived at first a busy but almost saddened life at Vicester, to 
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deeply studious to make many friends; but at last he found in Dr. 
Hope’s household a sweeter companionship than he had ever dreamed 
of. A pleasant genial household was that of the head-master, and 
here Owen was always made most welcome, liked and respected for 
himself alone. Dr. Hope, always cordial, was doubly so to Owen, 
on whose young strength and power he had learned to lean in 
many ways. Mrs. Hope, doubting nothing of the young man’s 
antecedents, because he had been recommended by those who stood 
high on the world’s ladder, encouraged his visits and made’ them 
pleasant to him, with that subtle delicate tact which some ladies pos- 
sess so preéminently ; and Alice, their only child, greeted him always 
with her gladdest smile, flushing brightly when she heard his step 
upon the pavement of the court, as she daily watched for his coming. 

But no one saw his eyes gladden in her presence ; no one saw 
his hand tremble when it met hers; for Owen, always remembering 
the cottage on the beach where his childhood had been spent, and 
where his mother and sister toiled, kept a close firm grasp upon 
the burning hope which sometimes rose within him stronger than 
his strength, and placed between himself and Alice the shadow of 
his early poverty ; so much the darker from her own frankly-avowed 
pride and pleasure in her old honourable name. 

‘It is always well for a man who would attain a good position 
in my line of life, to have on his side good birth and a good name, 
followed up of course by an English university education.’ 

So the doctor would say sometimes, and Owen could laughingly 
argue in favour of the German education, and let the other criticism 
pass. But though he could so laugh it off at times, the strain was 
slowly telling upon him, and at his solitary fireside he would make 
a resolution—bravely enough he could make it there—not to go to 
the Schoolhouse save on rare and necessary occasions; and when 
the hope of which he was scarcely conscious was mastering him, he 
would travel to Ferrybank, and again plead with his mother, in the 
low dark cottage which grew to seem more and more gloomy to him 
on each visit. Still no pleading, even of his, availed. 

‘But, mother, if you will not come with me,’ supplicated Owen, 
‘let me find you another home. ‘You shall choose where; it shall 
be in this very spot if you like; only let it be free from gloom and 
discomfort.’ 

But the mother pleaded in her turn to be left where she was 
happiest ; and silenced once more, Owen sought to beautify the place 
a little by his generous gifts. But no; these made no difference in 
the poor dwelling. All the money that he sent his mother was put 
sacredly away. ‘ When I am gone, Duddgha,’ she said to her daugh- 
ter, ‘ you will find it all untouched, and you may want it then.’ 
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Cuapter II. 
‘THE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE,’ 


It was Christmas-eve, and Owen was to dine at the Schoolhouse. 
He entered the long warm room just as Alice, with her hands full 
of flowers, came in from the greenhouse. While they lingered to- 
gether arranging the flowers, she wooed him on to talk of what she 
felt he loved, and knowing that home would be near his heart 
this Christmas time, asked him of his mother and his sister. 

‘I never like to mention your sister’s name, Mr. Vaughan,’ 
she said, ‘because I do not know how to pronounce it. I have 
seen it in a book of yours, but I never heard you say it.’ 

The colour mounted slowly to Owen’s brow, for something in 
Alice’s gentle words sounded like a rebuke. 

‘We pronounce it Duthga,’ he said; ‘it is an odd name, is it 
not? But it looks worse than it sounds.’ 

‘T like the sound ofit,’ Alice answered. ‘I think I should know 
your sister if I saw her, Mr. Vaughan, though I do not fancy her like 
you; no girl could have your kind offace. Is she as tall as—I am ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Owen, smiling a little as he pictured the two 
girls—one in her plain calico gown, singing to herself as she stood 
ironing in the cottage kitchen, and the other as she stood beside him 
now in her soft velvet dress, with the delicate fern and crimson rose- 
bud in its bosom. 

‘Is she as fond of flowers as I am?’ asked Alice, guessing no- 
thing of these thoughts. 

‘I cannot tell,’ said Owen, watching the white fingers as they 
touched caressingly the brilliant petals, ‘for she has not such 
flowers as these within her reach.’ 

‘There are some beautiful ferns to be found at Tenby,’ said 
Alice, in quick fear lest she had hurt him. ‘Papa and I have 
found some choice ones near there. Does she know, I wonder ; be- 
cause—because your home is not far from Tenby, you once told me.’ 

The girl’s voice grew unconsciously a little wistful as she spoke, 
remembering how seldom he had told her anything of his home, or 
of those whom she felt he loved so dearly; but just then her father 
called Owen into his study, and she was left to wonder. She had a 
misty impression, though she could not tell how gathered, that his 
mother did not like society, and that her daughter could not leave 
her ; but she knew that Owen had never definitely told her even this. 

‘Does he think I would not care to hear, or does he not care 
for me enough to speak to me of those he loves? I think they 
must be very, very good,’ she sighed, letting the flowers drop from her 
listless hands, ‘and I seem shallow and flippant to him, and I vex 
him almost every time we talk together. Even those few words I 
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said about the flowers pained him somehow. I wish I knew how ; 
I wish— I suppose women can never be deep and real and true, just 
quite like men. I wish I didn’t care. I wish I hadn’t ssid it.’ 

And suddenly and pettishly she swept the flowers away, as if 
the sight and scent were painful to her. 

But Alice had forgotten this passing cloud before the long and 
cheerful dinner was over. The servants had left the room, when 
Owen, sitting next to Alice and listening happily to her bright voice, 
felt a sudden chill creep in upon the scene. The words of one of 
the doctor’s guests struck upon his quick keen ear. 

‘Much as I want a tutor in my school before next term, [ 
could not engage Leslie because he cannot have been brought up a 
gentleman. His father, I hear, was a village tradesman. But what 
looks particularly bad is that he does not tell me the fact himself. 
In many ways he would undoubtedly suit the post. He is gentle- 
manly-looking, and he speaks well, besides having testimonials of 
the highest class. Still, there is that insuperable objection.’ 

‘Insuperable,’ muttered the doctor assentingly. ‘I would not 
entertain the idea. What do you think, Vaughan ?’ 

‘Tf,’ said Owen, taking along time te peel an atom of walnut, 
and looking down upon it very intently, ‘if his words and acts, as 
well as his appearance, are those of a gentleman, I cannot see what 
difference is left for his birth. to make. One can but look and 
act and speak as a gentleman, let one’s birth be the noblest in the 
land; and if We miss none of these things in each other, what need 
have we to question farther ?’ 

‘You speak warmly, Vaughan. In my place you evidently 
would engage this son of a village shopkeeper to help to educate 
noblemen and gentlemen’s sons.’ 

‘We men do not often question each other on our birth and 
early life,’ said Owen, ‘ and do not often volanteer to talk of it un- 
questioned. Then will it never be that we may judge men by what 
we find them—respect or despise them, not according to the rank 
they bear, but according to the part they act ?’ 

‘Better in theory than in practice, Vaughan,’ said Dr. Hope 
lightly. ‘ Still, my objection is the want of truthfulness at starting.’ 

‘Many of our highest families,’ said Alice, ‘have been founded 
by one man who has risen from the people, and they are proud to 
trace back to such an one. Why, because we are his contempo- 
raries, should we scorn him for it ?’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Owen, glancing rapidly into Alice’s face, while 
his heart beat gratefully for her words—‘ suppose, Dr. Hope, that 
one of your own masters had come to live among you, of lower birth 
even than this candidate you speak of, and had told you nothing of 
his antecedents, feeling that if he were suitable for the post, that 
was all, and that if he were not, you would soon discover it; sup- 
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pose you had liked him and associated freely with him, giving him 
a welcome always in your-house, and had then discovered his his- 
tory—should you blame him for his silence ?’ 

‘Blame him!’ echoed the doctor hotly. ‘I should turn my 
back upon him promptly, I assure you, were he the finest scholar 
in England.’ 

Slowly and darkly the colour rose in Owen’s face. ‘ That is 
the general opinion, I suppose,’ he said; and Alice was not the 
only one who noticed the tone of pain in his voice. 

‘What should you do yourself, Mr. Vaughan?’ asked Mrs. 
Hope merrily. ‘Come, next to the. doctor himself, you are the 
one most likely to be placed in such a position.’ 

‘I think,’ said Owen quietly, ‘that I should merely care what 
the man himself might be. It would signify as little to me what his 
father had been as what his son would be years and years afterwards.’ 

‘ Wait until some one imposes upon you,’ returned the doctor. 
‘He would not like it, would he, Alice ?’ he added, laughing up at 


_ her as she rose to follow her mother. 


Eagerly Owen waited for her answer. 

‘I do not think a really low-born man could succeed in such an 
imposture, papa,’ she carelessly said, ‘even if he tried.’ 

The Christmas mirth had all died out of Owen’s eyes when he 
joined Alice again, and her shy kind words could not bring it back ; 
neither did their memory bring a tender smile to his lips when he 
recalled them afterwards. ; 

‘I will not go again. I will live my life apart from theirs,’ he 
said, as he walked wearily through the silent streets to meet the 
midnight train. ‘A friendship with deceit for its foundation can- 
not last. It is better it should grow no deeper than itis. Heaven 
knows it clings too closely about my heart to-night.’ 

In love and quietness that Christmas-day was spent by Owen in 
his mother’s cottage on the shore, but never had the want of com- 
fort in his old home struck him with such a weight of suffering. 
* Yet,’ he said, ‘ it would have been better to have known no life 
but this, rather than be living two so far apart.’ 

Once more he urged his old entreaty ; once more, and never so 
ardently as now; but still she gave the one answer which he could 
not neglect. No; she was happier so. And, with a kiss, she bade 
him leave her there because it was better for her. 

‘But, mother, take my gifts,’ he cried, the words wrung from him 
in his deep heart-loneliness, and in his longing for the consciousness 
that his life-work was not utterly useless, and benefited no one. 
* Take my gifts, mother, and let me feel that Iam not working and 
living in vain.’ 

‘ Dear, there are plenty of other uses for your money,’ she ans- 
wered, her voice a little broken now to see his bitter earnestness. 
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‘ But none so sweet to me, none so pleasant to me,’ he said in 
eager dissent. é 

‘ There soon will be, dear lad,’ she whispered, ‘ even if it is not 
so already.’ 

Then the mother, all unlearned though she was, could read the 
face she loved, and seeing there a trouble which she vagueiy under- 
stood, she took the tired head within her arms, and wept and 
whispered over it, as if those far-back days had come again when 
the mother’s arms were all the heaven he knew. That was the last 
time Owen urged his old request, that was the last time the grave 
eyes found that sweet relief of tears upon a mother’s breast. 


Cuapter III. 
* EACH BEARING HIS BURDEN OF SORROW,’ 


WELL and bravely Owen had kept his resolution ; while Alice, 
from the sombre rooms of the old Schoolhouse, listened in vain for 
the familiar step upon the pavement, waited in vain for the old clasp 
of the slight firm fingers, hungered in vain for the old pleasure his 
coming ever gave. And he? He performed his old tasks just as he 
had performed them always. 

As the spring came on, she drooped and pined so sadly that they 
said she needed the sea-air, and they begged her to accept the 
invitation of an old school-friend who had lately married and gone 
from her home in Scotland to stay with her husband’s relations on 
the Welsh coast. 

‘It is to Llanvriar I am going, Mr. Vaughan,’ said Alice, a 
little wearily, as she told Owen of her approaching departure, while 
he stood steadily before her looking into her pale face. ‘ Papa says 
he thinks I shall be close to your home. May I take anything for 
you? Is there anything I can do ?” 

No; there was nothing, he told her, speaking with cold tight lips, 
while his heart grew hot and wild with rebellion as he thought how, 
if his home had been different, Alice would have brightened it now 
for his sake. And so they parted, with a simple handshake. 

While Alice was at Llanvriar there was a concert given by the 
patrons of the Ferrybank school. One of the singers, a pretty 
grave-looking girl of about twenty, struck Alice particularly. 

‘It almost seems to me as if I had seen her before,’ she said to 
Mr. Gwynne, her host, ‘and yet I know I have not. I have not 
even seen any one very like her, and yet something in her eyes, I 
think, seems familiar to me. Who is she ?’ 

‘She is supposed to be rather a peculiar girl,’ was the answer ; 
‘ yet no one knows why, unléss to be good and helpful to one’s mother 
is peculiar; perhaps they think so in Ferrybank, for it isn’t a very 
common failing there. She has a brother though who is peculiar 
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really ; a specimen of that rare wild-plant Genius, a specimen no one 
would expect to find drifted into a wretched fisher-cabin on our shore. 
He was one of my uncle’s protégés. I wish Sir Bulkley were at 
home now that you might ask about him. My uncle is so proud to 
rehearse his career. I believe he is doing excellently now in Eng- 
land, and I suppose he deserves it, for he studied like any old don 
you like to mention, Miss Hope.’ 

‘ Did he ?’ asked Alice, but little interested. ‘ Please tell me 
what is this girl’s name.’ 

‘Duddgha Vaughan. Her mother is a washerwoman, and lives 
in one of those desolate cabins on the shore, in the very midst of 
the fish odours ; a lasting disgrace, J think,—though I dare not say 
so to Sir Bulkley,—to the son, who lives in abundance himself and 
leaves his mother and sister to earn their own livelihood in such a 
hole. You can see the cottage from our windows. I will show it 
you; such a poor place it is.’ 

‘ What ?” 

The word came from Alice in a whisper, and seeing she was 
anxious to hear, Mr. Gwynne told her his version of Owen’s story; 
while the words crept into her icy heart, and the music to which she 
had come to listen died unheard. 

That Owen should have been her truest friend for all two years— 
her nearest and first friend, she repeated to herself, the flush of anger 
and mortification rushing into her face at the thought—only to give 
her this pain at last! 

Day after day at that window of the house upon the wooded 
bank which overlooked the fishing hamlet, and from which Alice 
could see the thatched cottage standing alone upon the beach, the 
girl would sit in a listless dreamy pain. Could it be true? Could 
it all be true? Could that be Owen’s home? Then she would drop 
her work or book, and rise and gaze upon the cottage, in a wondering 
anxious doubt which yet could not prevent the longing tenderness 
shining in her eyes, so proud and yet so true. Could that be 
Owen’s home? Could Owen’s mother labour there, while he was 
living in ease and luxury far away? Could it be true? So the 
thoughts hotly ran, while yet—though Alice did not know it—the 
very truth of her fear was-plain in her eyes while she gazed and 
gazed down upon Owen’s home. 

‘I think I will go over just once and see his mother,’ she said 
to herself over and over again during her stay at Llanvriar; but a 
strange new feeling of shame, which she blushed to recognise, pre- 
vented her. 

Alice had been back at home a week or more, when Owen 
Vaughan came voluntarily once more to the Schoolhouse. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hope were both out, and Alice sat alone. The familiar step, for 
which she had so often listened, was close behind her now, yet she 
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never turned. How could she turn while that light—half of anger, 
but half of passionate affection—burned in her eyes? He sat be- 
side her, grave and gentle as of old, but there was a new tone in his 
voice when he told her the story of his life, a new longing in his face 
when he told her how he loved her. In a few simple words he told 
her, but these words she saw were uttered from his heart, and their 
truth and earnestness were like the truth and earnestness of prayer. 

‘I have determined many times that I would never utter these 
words to you, Alice,’ he said. ‘I have struggled long and hard 
against temptation, but it has mastered me at last. Before you 
went away, looking so frail, I almost broke my resolution. But when 
you came back, still looking weak and ill, and when I found you cold 
and strange to me, I said, ‘‘I will listen to nothing now but my 
own heart. I will tell her the story of my early life, and then how 
fervently I have loved her and must love her always. I will tell her 
both these things, and leave my fate in her hands.” Alice, I read 
my answer in your face. You disdain this love of mine. You send 
me from you, and it will be hard to trust or hope in any one again. 
Wait ; do not say it yet. I thought I had prepared myself, but the 
darkness falls so suddenly.’ 

But Alice did say it. She told him she disdained the love he 
offered ; and told him so in cold and scornful words which were to 
come back to her afterwards with the crushing weight with which 
they fell upon his heart. And he watched the young fresh lips from 
which the cruel words were falling, as if he were struggling to awake 
from some desolate dream. 

‘ You tell me this story of your childhood, Mr. Vaughan,’ she 
ended, with chilling slowness, ‘because you rightly guess that I 
heard it before I returned. It is as unnecessary to tell it to me at 
all now, as it is unnecessary to tell me of the imagined love that 
was built upon deceit.’ 

The shadows, darkening his eyes as he turned them slowly from 
hers, frightened her, and she dared not glance at him as he sat in 
that deathly silence, his chest heaving with violent emotion. 

‘ If you were capable of such love as you speak of,’ she went on 
with cutting emphasis in his long silence, ‘ would your own mother 
and sister be toiling in poverty, while you are living among us as a 
gentleman 2” 

‘Hush!’ he said slowly, as he rose, with a suppressed passion 
in his steadfast eyes. ‘ You have said enough to kill my hope ; more 
than you will care to recall in the years to come. Only in rare 
sweet moments have I ever dreamed that you would accept my love 
when you knew all, whatever you may have been to me before; but 
I never dreamed that from your lips could come such words of cruel 
contempt. I will say nothing of their truth or falsehood. It is 
enough for me that you can believe them.’ 
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The spring sunshine still streamed through the old window, but 
it touched the white brave face no longer. The slow step died 
below upon the pavement, and as each echo fell heavily on Alice’s 
heart, she longed to cry aloud. 

‘IfI had been prepared,’ she sighed wearily, ‘ or if I had really 
been what he has thought me, I should have—have said it differ- 
ently.’ 

‘I think, mother,’ she whispered that evening, when her mother 
wondered at her wan face, ‘it would do me good to go back to Llan- 
vriar for a little time. I promised to do so ifI could. Will you 
let me go at once ?’ 

So the next morning Alice went. 


CuHapter LV. 
IN PERIL OF DEATH. 


A uitTLE of the old colour had come back to Alice’s cheek, anda 
little of the old lightness to her step, before she had been many days 
at Llanvriar. But she knew it was not the sea-air only which had 
brought them back. Sir Bulkley Gwynne was at home now, and 
on the very first evening of her arrival she had heard Owen’s story 
from him. Thinking over this story as the generous old Squire had 
told it, Alice felt a great change had come over all her thoughts of 
Owen. 

‘When I go home again,’ she mused in silent happiness, ‘I 
shall see him and speak to him once more. And then, perhaps—’ 
The words died here; but it was plain that Alice, though she had 
longed to come, was looking forward already to this going home. 
And more than ever now she stood beside the window overlooking 
Ferrybank, and gazed with anxious loving eyes on Owen’s home. 

‘It strikes me, Miss Hope,’ remarked Mr. Gwynne, coming up 
to her at this window one day, ‘ that you are not to leave Llanvriar 
without seeing a storm at sea. You say you have never seen one 
in your life.’ 

‘ Never,’ answered Alice, shuddering unconsciously. 

‘ Well, I think my uncle’s prognostic of this evening is likely to 
be verified ; he always dreads this south-west wind. I am going 
across to Ferrybank to see how things are looking, for the gale in- 
creases fast and threatens to be violent.’ 

‘Is there a lifeboat on the coast ?’ asked Alice, late that night, 
when she and Mrs. Gwynne sat listening to the wind as it rumbled 
through the trees, and moaned of its own dark deeds upon the sea. 

‘Yes; it was one of Sir Bulkley’s generous gifts to Ferrybank, 
and many a life has been saved already. We have one of the ablest 
crews in Britain, so we always say, ready to go out at a minute’s 
notice. Don’t look so frightened, dear. Shall we go to bed ?” 
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‘Ono!’ pleaded Alice ; ‘let us wait for Mr. Gwynne. It is 
too terrible a night for sleep or rest.’ 

So they waited in the cheerful light and warmth, very silent and 
subdued, and sitting close together, except when Alice, in her great 
fear, rose and opened the shutters to look out through the splashed 
panes into the blackness of the tempestuous night. A night, indeed, 
it was, ‘on which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost.’ As 
she stood so, there flashed before her a sudden rapid light, darting up- 
ward for an instant and then gone. Alice knew it came from a vessel 
in distress, and with a cry of fear she threw open the window, bend- 
ing her head against the wind, while the foam rushed up into her 
eyes. The solemn roar of the waters on the beach was heard be- 
yond the thunder and the wind and rain, and the lightning, flashing 
swiftly over the angry sea, showed her for one moment the high 
and heavy line of surf. With a prayer upon her lips for those tossed 
helplessly upon the sea to-night, she closed the window and the 
shutters. Then the two friends sat quite still together, waiting and 
longing for the morning. 

Down upon the shore at Ferrybank a breathless eager crowd 
had gathered, leaning hard against the wind, and blinded by the spray 
which dashed in showers to the wild shore.’ Gazing, gazing out 
into the darkness which hid the hungry sea, they waited while the 
wide doors of the lifeboat-house were unlocked and the great boat 
wheeled down to brave the storm. Amid all the mightier sounds Sir 
Bulkley Gwynne’s voice rose clear and sharp, as, watching the 
trained crew take down their lifebelts, he counted them rapidly. 

‘One is missing—Hughes! Where is Hughes ?’ 

No one had seen Hughes, but half a hundred voices called his 
name now. 

‘His place must be supplied,’ the Squire shouted, sharply and 
distinctly. ‘We dare not delay one second.’ 

A young man, who had been active and prompt in his help, came 
into the light of the lamp which Sir Bulkley held. ‘I am ready, Sir 
Bulkley ; let me go. You know that an oar is no new toy to me. 
If you refuse me I shall take out my father’s boat. Listen! Could 
I stay upon the shore here while the drowning plead for help? In 
the rocket’s light I saw the lifeboat from the brig put out, and I know 
it could not pull through such a sea as this. Let me go, Sir 
Bulkley.’ 

As he spoke, the baronet, raising the lamp which he was placing 
in the boat, saw in his face the steady bravery which was so plain in 
his low quick tones. 

‘Vaughan! I did not know you were here. I trust you in this 
as I have trusted you before. Go, if you think it well.’ 

‘ Thank God!’ said Owen softly, as the Squire wrung his hand. 

Amid the cries and prayers of the excited crowd, the strong 
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swift boat put out upon the dangerous surf, and all eyes followed 
its light, as it rose and fell upon the waves, and slowly neared that 
other faint white light which glowed on the masthead of the struggling 
vessel. 

Only five miles from shore the brig would be, and now and then 
distinctly seen in the sudden blazing of the rockets ; yet how the 
lights reeled and tossed and would not meet ! 

‘Sir Bulkley, I’ve been ill for weeks, sir,,—the one member of 
the crew, who had been absent when the lifeboat started, came 
panting breathlessly upon the scene,—‘ but I saw the rockets, and 
I couldn’t lie upon my bed and leave my place here empty.’ 

‘The boat is out on its duty, Hughes,’ the baronet answered, 
a little sternness in his voice, though he marked pityingly the man’s 
pained breathing. ‘ Your place is filled by one who will do his 
duty even to death.’ 

‘It shouldn’t have been Owen Vaughan though,’ said Hughes, 
when the bystanders had told him of the launch. ‘ His arms haven’t 
been in lately for that sort of work, and they say that, two or three 
years ago, he was forbidden to use an oar. What could induce him 
to go when he knew that ? Ah, there! see how she rides that heavy 
sea—God bless her !’ 


Carter V. 
‘ ROUNDED WITH A SLEEP.’ 


THE waves sobbed gently and softly, tired of the passionate un- 
rest of their long night ; and, gazing upon them with wide and tearless 
eyes, as if their mellow plash bewildered her, Alice stood again at 
that window from which she could see Owen’s cottage home. 

- It was quite late in the morning when Mr. Gwynne returned to 
tell of the scene upon the sea-shore last night. 
’ © After all, I’m thankful to tell you only one accident occurred, , 
he said, wondering at the depth and sadness of Alice’s sympathy, 
‘but it was a painful one indeed. That young Vaughan, of whom 
my uncle told you so much, Miss Hope, happened to be at his mother’s 
cottage—came only yesterday or the day before—and he volunteered 
to take one place in the lifeboat, begged for it indeed. Splendidly 
he handled his oar, so all the crew say, and was untiring in all he 
could do for the rescued. Strong and brave and ready, they said; 
and if you knew them you would understand what that means. 
Whether it was only that he worked too hard, or whether he hurt 
himself in some way, is not known, but when he tried to land he fell 
upon the beach. I helped to carry the poor fellow into his mother’s 
cottage, and I shall not soon forget her face as it met his. The 


_ doctors talk of paralysis of the heart, and they say he must have 


known that such a task as he undertook last night would probably 
kill him. He had been warned in Germany, it seems. I’m glad to 
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say they have not told the mother this, for they had before told her 
how he entreated my uncle to send him; and how could she reconcile 
the two facts ?’ 

Every word entered deeply into Alice’s sore heart, and when all 
had been told one thought and longing held her. Alone and unob- 
served she slipped away and hurried to the river. The old ferry- 
man was busy enough this morning; the boat had been ceaselessly 
plying its way to and fro since daybreak. Eagerly Alice listened to 
the voices around her as she was pulled across, for all were talking of 
the storm, and all spoke Owen’s name. 

When she reached the opposite shore, she walked on rapidly 
among the spars of the lost vessel and over the dismal line of 
drifted seaweed, to that cottage on the beach, in which she knew 
that Owen lay. For a moment she felt she must be mistaken, be- 
cause no crowd had gathered here, but one glance around showed 
her a group of people whispering together at a short distance, and 
unconsciously thanking them in her heart for the silent respect thus 
shown, she knocked softly at the half-closed door. 

‘I am an old friend of Mr. Vaughan’s,’ said Alice very softly, 
as she looked appealingly into the face of Owen’s sister. ‘May I 
see him ?’ 

Duddgha’s eyes, swollen and tired with weeping, fixed them- 
selves for a moment wonderingly upon the lady who said this; a 
lady with a beautiful pale face and eyes as tired as her own, quietly 
and simply dressed, yet elegant as few visitors at the gloomy cot- 
tage had ever looked to the girl before. Without answering, she 
led Alice into the kitchen, and then stood in hesitation beside the 
window, where a bunch of primroses and wild white violets drooped 
as if they felt the sorrow of the house. 

‘My brother is very, very ill,’ she whispered; every word ut- 
tered in keenest pain. ‘Do you think you had better see him ?’ 

‘Yes, O yes, if I may,’ replied Alice, her voice most earnest 
and entreating. 

Without another word, Duddgha walked on noiselessly to an in- 
ner room; gently drew her weeping mother from the bedside, and 
stood aside for Alice to pass in. 

The end was very, very near. Alice s&w that, even in her first 
yearning gaze. 

‘Owen!’ she cried. But she could say no other word, and only 
fell upon her knees beside the bed, and looked at him with all her 
heart surging in her eyes. 

‘ Alice, once more together,’ he whispered; and the look upon 
his face was one of perfect peace, no agony and no regret. ‘ To- 
gether at the end. The distance that lay between us, dear, is all 
travelled now.’ 

Kneeling there in the presence of the great Leveller, and look- 
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ing back upon her life and his, Alice felt how slight had been this 
distance of which he spoke, yet how impossible to pass it now. 
The barrier which had stood between them when she felt herself 
above him had been raised by her own hand, she owned, with a sob- 
bing pain at her heart. Now, with that wonderful glory on his face, 
he stood immeasurably above her; and this barrier was from the 
hand of God. 

And still she could not speak to him one word; only her eyes, so 
full of love and pain and penitence, told all. 

His two kind friends were with him at the end. Old Dr. Hope, 
who had only the day before received the short sad letter in which 
Owen told his story and resigned his appointment in the grammar- 
school, was in time to tell him, with dim eyes, how he had come 
himself on purpose to tempt him back to the place he had filled so 
well; and Sir Bulkley Gwynne was there too, walking quietly in 
the outer room, and muttering that the sunshine on the water 
dazzled him. 

* The eyes upon the pillow, bright with unutterable happiness, 
read the yearning love upon those faces gathered in the silent room, 
and read it in that highest light which made all clear. 

Softly, through the open doorway, came the soothing murmur of 
the sea. Away, in the wide blue above the open windows, a lark’s 
song faltered towards the unreached heaven. The only shadow on 
the bright spring noon was the hushed shadow of the outspread 
wings. 
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